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A RAINY DAY. 


BY KATHARINE HAWDON. 





HE rains descended, and the 
floods came. A steady pour up- 
on the roof of the car accom- 
panied a constant patter on the 
windows; these were the cheer- 
ful sounds that enlivened our 
ears. Small rivers continually 
made their way down the side 
of the panes, and the landscape 
beyond seemed dissolving and 
melting away before our eyes. 

**Shade of Deucalion, protect 
us!” muttered Harry, button- 
ing his forlorn-looking duster 
up to the chin, and vainly try- 
ing to turn up an apology for a 
collar. 

Grace replied nothing, but, with hair wofully out 
of crimp, and face more wofually out of humor, gazed 
steadily out of the streaming window. 

“Gracie,” said I romantically, ‘“‘see how sweetly 
that field of corn yonder has bent itself to the chilling 
blast. It reminds me of those brave spirits that bend 
beneath adversity but break not, rising to the sun 
when the storm is over.” 

“Hum!” said Charlie; “ when the corn in that 
field rises to the sun, it will be about this time next 
July.” 

‘*Look here!” said Harry, suddenly starting to his 
feet and unbuttoning the duster with a flourish; 
‘does this look like having a good time?” 

We were forced to confess that the prospect of en- 
joyment was dubious. 

“ Well,” he went on, “‘ here’s a nickel. Heads, stop 
at the next station and vegetate until Jupiter Pluvis 
concludes to hold up. Tails, goon and dissolve be- 
fore night. Here goes.” ‘ 

The nickel whirled one second above our heads, 
and the next lay on the floor, heads up, just as the 
bell began to ring, and the cars to break up, and the 
conductor to shout: 

**Falmouth station! 
ments!” 

“Come on!’ said Harry, oratorically. ‘‘ Pause not 
for reflection. ‘The fugitive moment refuses to 
stay!’ And catching up two or three travelling- 
bags, he vanished in the crowd pressing toward the 
door. 

Charlie followed, laughing, with his share of the 
valises, and we followed, too, perforce, not exactly 
laughing, however. 

** Well, of all the foolish things I ever heard of,” 
Grace began, emphatically, but never finished, for a 
large man planted himself firmly on the toe of her 
boot, and could not be persuaded to move. I man- 
aged to get her out of his clutches (though that don’t 
seem to be the right word to express it), and through 
the crowd, her eyes filled with tears of real pain and 
vexation. 

The next minute we were landed on the platform 
of the station in a state of utter bewilderment—Grace 
holding her waterproof together with one hand, hav- 
ing forgotten there were buttons, and I looking vain- 
ly for Harry and Charles. 

‘Sarah Moore!” began Grace, suddenly, ‘ { don’t 
believe there’s a sign of a hotel in this place! Just 
look round. Does it seem likely? I should like to 
know what we are going todo. I shall get into that 
train immediately.” 

Allof which was delivered in Grace’s peculiarly 
emphatic manner. 

But the effect was spoiled, for the bell rang again, 
the people came rushing from some invisible place 
with their mouths full of pie and cake. 





Five minutes for refresh- 





“All right!” said the conductor, and off went the 
train, leaving Grace wringing her hands. 

As the last car whirled by us, round the end of it 
came Charlie and Harry from a sma!l building oppo- 
site, each bringing a huge square of cake in his hand. 

“You perfect geese!” said Grace. ‘‘Where’s the 
hotel, I should like to know?’’ Accepting a piece of 
sponge cake from one of the geese. 

“Just up the street a little way,” said Harry. 
** Compose your mind, my dear Grace, I beg.” 

Now when Harry Moore looked at Grace with that 
quizzical, curious sort of a look, as if he were weigh- 
ing her in a mental balance, she knew enough to 
smooth out her pretty, petulant tace, and put on the 
smiles again. For you see Harry had stood out the 
siege three winters and summers, and Grace, the be- 
sieger, had learned many things about the art of 
warfare in that time. So we all went amicably into 
the little brown station, and discussed the possibili- 
ties and the sponge-cake. 

Said Charlie, “Let us hunt up the ticket-master.” 

But that wortby had shut upsbop and disappeared. 

*¢ Go over to the refreshment-station,” suggested I, 
brilliantly. 

The refreshment-station was closed, and no amount 
of pounding could bring up anybody to open it. 

“It was probably a ghost who poured out the coffee 
I didn’t get, and sold you the sponge-cake,” said 
Harry. ‘‘ They were all ghosts, and have vanished 
into the fog.” 

** Well, this borough seems singularly indifferent 
about the welfre of distinguished guests,” said Char- 
lie, indignantly. 

We held a caucus in the station—Charlie amused 
—Grace didn’t-I-tell-you-so—I a little uneasy, and 
Harry sublimely tranquil. 

‘* Weil, ladies, if you are ready, I think we had 
better proceed to the hotel. They seem to have for- 
gotten to send down the carriages to-day. I sup- 
pose such travelling is bad for the horses.” 

“ Afraid they might dissolve and run,” said Char- 
lie, with a desperate attempt at a pun. 

‘“‘ Perhaps, however,” said Harry, with consider- 
ation, ‘“‘ Grace and Say had better wait a few minutes 
until we send a carriage down for them.” 

Bat Grace and Say had no fancy for being deft be- 
hind, and no faith in imaginary carriages. So water- 
proofs were donned again, umbrellas were opened, 
and out we went, Out into a wide, country road, 
and the abomination of desolation. Mud and rain 
and rain and mud. Tall wet grass by the roadside 
that gave our skirts a cold switch as we passed, dis- 
mal soaked fields, dismal black fences. One house 
on the right, one on the left, one in the extreme dis- 
tance. 

** The city lies in that direction,” said Harry, point- 
ing to this latter. 

** How disagreeable to enter again an atmosphere 
of bricks and mortar after Newport i’’ sighed Charlie, 
lugubriously. 

Grace and I contemplated our boots, French kid 
Saratogas, and wished some of the “bricks” would 
make themselves visible. We were passing the first 
house. The barn door stood open, and from the in- 
terior came the dismal thump of a flail. 

“ Suppose we make inquiries?” suggested Charlie. 

So we all plashed across the road, and Harry lean- 
ed over the gate and shouted to the industrious 
thresher within. 

“Can you direct us to the hotel?” 

He of the flail leisurely suspended operations, and 
came to the barn door, requiring a repetition of the 
question, Yankee-like. 

‘* Well, there’s no tavern nigher than the beach.” 

* And how far is that?” 

“ Well, taint fur from three miles.” 

Grace and I thought we had known what despair 
was before, but here was a climax. 

«* But isn’t there a house of public entertainment 
in the place?” 

“Not that I ever heerd of. You see the village is 
over to the Cove, and this is only the Junction. Most 


Then pitying our forlorn condition, he added: 

*‘ The drovers put up at Friend Hili’s. You might 
get kept there.” 

So we “moved on” through the mud to the great 
square house that came next in our way, devoutly 
hoping that we might “get kept.” But another 
blow awaited us. Friend Hill’s house was locked up, 
the curtains down, and nobody at home. 

“‘ The folks has all gone to Quarterly Meetin’ ex- 
cept me,” said a tall boy-of-all-work in the wood- 
shed. 

We stood forlornly in the dooryard. 

** Sarah,” said Grace, with a touch of tragedy in 
her tone, “has it occurred to you that it is Sat- 
urday?” 

It had occurred to me. 

“Ladies,” said Harry, taking off his hat, ‘‘I 
humbly beg your pardon! If we are obliged to sleep 
by the side of the road, I offer you the use of my 
duster. But let us hope better things. The people 
of Falmouth Janction cannot be so inhuman as to 
refuse us shelter when we throw ourselves upon their 
mercy. Let us go from door to door, and perhaps if 
Grace will sing, ‘‘ Pity, kind gentlemen,” it may melt 
some heart. 

There was, indeed, nothing else to be done, and we 
went in a body to a tall house in the distance—a 
great old-fashioned square house with tall poplars 
in front, and a smooth green lawn and a well-sweep 
at theside. Harry knocked at the green door which 
had a fan-shaped light over it, and then we all wait- 
ed in breathlese expectancy. Presently a head ap- 
peared out of a window over the door, and a voice 
said: 

** If that’s thee, Charlie, go round to the back-door ; 
they are all there, and can’t hear thee.” 

And the head disappeared. 

**It is I without doubt,” said Charlie, “and it is 
pleasant to know I am expecied.” 

By a sort of instinct we found our way round to 
the back-door, and through the shed, and thus to the 
door of the kitchen. 

A very hot fire was crackling away to itself in the 
stove, a very tall young man was picking a chicken 
and throwing more feathers on. the floor than into 
the box provided for them; a very pretty young wo- 
man was preparing the stuffing for the same unfor- 
tunate chicken, and another prettier girl was stirring 
some mysterious compound in a bowl. Upon this 
busy group we entered, and Harry opened fire at 
once. 

‘Have you lodgings for travellers? We would 
sleep in the barn, and will promise not to smoke.” 

Amazement fell upon the group, and the chicken- 
feathers forgot to fly. 

We waited for them to recover speech with the 
calmness of despair. 

‘¢ Well,” said the despoiler of the chicken, “ I guess 
we wont ask thee to sleep inthe barn. But has thee 
been to Friend Hill’s?” 

“They're at Quarterly Meeting, John,” put in 
: @ pleasant voice. 

** So they are,” said John, as if the thing was set- 
tled. ‘‘Come right in, I rather think we can stow 
thee away somewhere.” 

So we poor wayfarers were cordially welcomed, and 
the pretty young woman left her chicken-dressing 
and waited upon me, and the other sweet-voiced 
maiden attended Grace, and in a very short time we 
wereall at home round the kitchen fire, whereon 
sat comfortably a nice old-fashioned brown earthen- 
ware teapot, that delighted my old maid’s eyes. Tea 
out of a brown earthen-ware teapot has a flavor, you 
know, like no other. 

When our hastily improvised lunch was ready, the 
father came in from some distant region of the barn, 
and the mother from her room to welcome us. They 
were Friends, and Friends of the most hospitable 
type, which is saying a great deal. John was the 
only son of the house, and the pretty woman was his 
bride of three months—as handsome and heartsome 
a couple as one could wish to see. 





people go to the Cove Station.” 


“ And this is my sister Peaceful,” said John’s wife, 





bringing forward the soft-voiced maiden, whose looks 
did not belie ber name; ‘Peace, we call her gen- 
erally.” 

Peace looked very shy and very pretty, with her 
brown eyes and satin-smooth hair. Their drees was 
80 pretty, too; a sort of a compromise between the 
strictest cut prescribed by Friends’ rules, and the 
fashions of ‘‘ world’s people.” A soft pale-bine dress 
of that half tint one seldom sees except in old*pic- 
tures, with a lace tucker literally white as snow, 
made Peace’s pure white face as much like a blush 
rose as possible. 

Harry Moore evidently thought the effect of the 
loveliest, for he soon established the friendliest rela- 
tions with her, and they sat all the evening on the 
high-backed settle, he talking as well as he knew 
how, and Peace listening with such rapt attention 
and interest in her sweet face, that I could not won- 
der much at his evident infatuation. But assuredly 
I pitied Grace, who, however, did not look much as 
if she needed pity. She was carrying on a sprightly 
conversation with the rest of the family, John and 
his wife, and their father and mother, all evidently 
admiring the handsome and brilliant girl, who seem- 
ed almost to belong to a different workd from theirs. 

But I knew Grace well enough to detect the secret 
disquiet under all ber graceful ease. Grace, like most 
girls of ber age and station, was living an artificial 
sort of life, dressing, and driving, and flirting her life 
away. At least, she seemed to be entirely occupied 
with such profitable pursuits, and most people 
wouldn’t have believed she possessed a soul abuve 
them. But I knew better. I kuew how wearisome 
and distasteful these things had become to her, and 
how little heart she put intothem. All things had 
lost their value, because the one thing sbe coveted 
was not hers. It was three years since she had giv- 
en her whole soul to Harry Moore, and the three 
years had passed much like this evening, in watch- 
ing and waiting, and making no sign; in heart. burn- 
ing and bitter self-contem pt that she hadn't strength 
enough to break the galling chain. Fur Grace was 
@ proud girl. ‘‘ Did Harry suspect it all?” I often 
asked myself, watching how one season he would 
behave to her like an angel of light, and the next 
dance devoted attendance upon nobody knows who, 
Grace looking on the while with smiling mien. 

It certainly washard. If it had been anybody elae 
but Harry Moore, my favorite cousin, whom I coul. 
not help adoring in spite of myself, I should have lost 
all patience with Grace, that her pride didn’t assert 
itself, and put an end to the infatuation once for all. 
But to Harry, I could furgive much. His great fault 
was a lack of purpose—of earnestness about anything 
at all. All things lost their savor for bim after the 
first taste, no matter how eagerly they had been par- 
sued. Everything wearied nia, and nothing seemed 
worth his while, except now and then when he found 
a treasure like little Peace. 

“By the way, Jobn,” said John’s wife, otherwhe 
called Phebe, “‘ don’t thee believe our friends would 
like to go with us to the Beach, Second day? Thee 
knows there’s room enough in the cart for half a 
dozen more.” 

“That’s a grand idea, Phebe,” saki john. ‘Of 
course they’ll goifthee asks them. | never knew 
anybody refuse an invitation to the Beach.” 

And Phebe proceeded to exteud the invitation 
very prettily ith 2 great many thees and, thya, which 
we found sf.erwarda were not quite so gommon 
among the young foiks alone, as when the respected 
heads of the family were present. Even the atraight 
society of Friends has degenerated, and the meeting- 
house no louger presents an unbroken array of poke 
bonnets and drab gowns. Bat how quaint and pret- 
ty is that thee and thy, eveu it is such shockingly 
bad grammar! 

** So this explains the wholesale slaughter of chick- 
ens and bruisisg of eggs that hag been going oy,” 
said Harry. ‘I have been wondering whethey you 
contemplated a dinner-party to-morrow.” 

“No, we don’t give dinner-parties First day,” said 
Pheb;, demurely. * We go to meeting, But Second 
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day we'll do justice to the chickens if thee’ll help, 
Mr. Harry.” 

“1 don’t want any urging,” said Harry, looking 
round upon the company as if that point were 
settled. 

And so it was. 
hearty invitation, and none of us wanted to. So we 
spent the rest of the eveniug in pleasant talk, and 
then they showed us our rooms—great, square, coun- 
try-house chambers—and we went to sleep to the not 
unpleasant music of summer rain beating against 
our windows. “ First day” brought such sweet 
Sabbath stillness, snch heavenly calm, such blue 
skies and summer perfumes, that we forgot all our 
troubles of yesterday, and heartily felicitated our- 
selves that we had drifted into such a haven of rest. 
It was a peaceful day, and we all enjoyed it except 
Grace, whose unrestfal spirit tormented her without 
ceasing. Not even the sacred stillness of the meet- 
ing, to which we all accompanied our hosts, could 
exorcise the jealous spirit that vexed her. 

Peace looked so fair in her First day attire of soft 
silver gray, with a white shawl and bonnet, and with 
a sprig of mignonette in her belt, that Harry’s infat- 
uation of last night became very marked indeed in 
the morning; even careless Charlie noticed it, and 
remarked to me in hia accustomed choice language, 
that ‘‘ Harry was going it stronger than ever this 
time.” 

Grace and I made ourselves as fine as we could 
with the help of the travelling-bags, and shook the 
wrinkles out of our travelling-suits, which happen- 
ed be quite of the regulation gray, and which gave 
us such a discreet air that Jobn’s good old mother 
bestowed upon us a look of such approbation as she 
did not often vouchsafe to the ‘‘ world’s people.” 

So we all went to meeting, as I believe I have re- 
marked before, and sat out a silent two hours in the 
great barn of a meeting-house. The windows were 
open, and the summer sunshine and perfume sweet- 
ened the air. No sound interrupted the stillness but 
the droning hum of insects, and an occasional aria 
poured forth for our gratification by some inquisitive 
spectator in the great maples outside. 

How many people are capable of worshipping thus 
in spirit without one eternal aid? What heartiness 
would there be in our service if we divested it of all 
the sacred adornments and helps we find in the sol- 
emn organ peal, and the chanting of choirs, in famil- 
jar prayers and and in fitting words of Scripture? 
Were ail these silent men and women worshipping 
God with uplifted hearts as they seemed to be? I 
.asked myself the question until I remembered that 
one at least was not worshipping, and tried to banish 
the thought. But it went only to give place to an- 
other more troublesome. ‘‘ Whom was Harry gazing 
at with that intent face and look more earnest than 
was usual with him? Was it Peace or Grace?” 

They sat side by side, Peace with drooping head 
and calm sweet look, and Grace with troubled brow 
and unrestful eyes; she had fixed her gaze upon the 
waving boughs that swept the window, looking 
through and beyond them to the tender blue of the 
summer sky. Little did she know how she height- 
ened the contrast between them. Beside her, Peace 
seemed some pure snow maiden—she seemed Peace, 
and that is the best one can say. And my heart 
ached for my poor Grace when I saw Harry’s earnest 
look that way. 

When the silent session came to a close, and the 
people had shaken hands, we went home and whiled 
away the rest of the pleasant First day with a little 
reading, a great deal of talking, and a long walk in 
the whispering pine grove near by; and everywhere 
Harry’s glance followed Peace, and Grace’s eyes ful- 
lowed them both, till I was ready to fly out at them 
all. However it came to an end, and we took to our 
four-posters again whith injunctions to wake at the 
dawn. Grace sat a long time at the window looking 
out into the summer night, bright with stars and 
heavily sweet with the breath of honeysuckle; and I 
lay and wished I could say something to comfort her, 
and yet finding nothing in my heart to say, and not 
daring to say it if I had. 

Grace was one of the people one couldn’t show 
much pity or commiseration for; silent sympathy 
was all I ventured to offer her, and I think she un- 
derstood it. Somehow her set face, as she finally 
turned away from the starlit window, made me think 
that she had taken her resolve to trample down the 
passionate folly—to let Harry Moore go his own gait 
in future, while she would take hers in an opposite 
direction. Ah, Grace! that was a resolve not easy to 
carry out! 

In the cool, fresh morning we set out, with much 
talking and more laughing, in a great hay-wain 
wreathed with evergreen boughs and sweet with 
honeysuckle and jessamine sprays; twenty strong we 
were, and in the great baskets at our feet were sup- 
plies for a small army. 

‘* Bathing will give thee a tremendous appetite, 


ter. How delightful it is to laugh immoderately at 
nothing at all, and how seldom one gets a chance to 
do iti” 

The pine boughs waved gayly over our heads and 
sent out a faint, delicious perfume, the sun rose 





None of us could refuse such a: 





higher, and asserted himself with fervor, the hills 
smoothed themselves out into flat green meadows, 
the road grew white and sandy, and a breath of salt 
sea air came ptffing to our lips, while adark blue 
line rose into the sky just before us. Who would 


and were on our way to Mount Desert? We man- 
aged to get up as much enthusiasm as these people 
who took two or three hardly-earned holidays in the 
summer. But real, unfeigned enjoyment is so in- 
fectious. 

Well, all this is an old story out of a short one. 
The day was like other such days, pretty much. We 
“did ” the beach, and the bluffs, and the sand-hills, 
and the rocks, very thoroughly, and everywhere we 
went, Harry’s handsome head bent over Peace’s 
brown sea-side hat, and Harry’s ready hand helped 
Peace over the rocks, and Harry’s eyes looked un- 
disguised admiration into the sweet girlish face. 

Careless Charlie seemed to have some inkling of 
the true state of the case, for he left me to the ten- 
der mercies of John, while he looked after Grace, 
and entertained her with his most quaint and comi- 
cal looks and sayings, trying bard to charm away the 
dull pain that had set its seal unmistakably on 
her tace. Grace fought the fight bravely, and passed 
with our Quaker friends for the gayest of the gay. 

At last we all went to dress for the bath, and walk- 
ed in procession to the little alder thickets that were 
to serve for dressing-rooms. Grace and I walked be- 
hind Harry and Peace, and all the way Harry was 
doing devotion in what Charlie called a perfectly 
killing way, and saintly little Peace seemed to be en- 
joying it very well, notwithstanding her saintliness. 

* Upon my word, she manages it well for sucha 
demure piece of Quakerdom,” said I, indignantly, 
forgetting Grace. 

“ No Say,” she said, smiling, “‘ don’t you be jealous 
of little Peace. She is a sweet little lily, and I don’t 
wonder Harry is charmed with her. I think she’s 
just the type that suits him—something fresh and 
pure, and unspoiled by fashionable arts and appli- 
ances.” 

‘* Yes, my dear,” said 1; “she just suits him, and 
will till he sees the next divinity, which may be to- 
morrow in the train.” After which 1 held my peace 
and marched through the sand savagely. 

There never was a party got up so entirely regard- 
less of everything but fun, as we stood again on the 
beach to make the plunge. Not a bathing-suit, 
properly so called, was to be seen; only a bewilder- 
ing assortment of balmorals and scarlet jackets—suits 
hastily improvised for the occasion; while our gen- 
tlemanly escort of half an hour before were trans- 
formed into red-shirted brigands with terrible leath- 
er belts looking as if made to hold any sort of mur- 
derous weapon. 

Nobody pretended to care for looks, but everybody 
took care to scan his neighbors privately. Pretty 
Mrs. Phebe stood by me, and pulled my arm in silent 
entreaty that I would look at Grace. 

* Ysn’t she lovely?” said Phebe, in a stage-whisper. 
“T declare, 1 am afraid to have thee look at her, 
John,” she added, in a lower tone. 

But John did look, and admired. 

‘Thy scarlet jacket never had a chance before, 
did it, Phebe? I told thee last winter that it was 
more suitable for world’s people than for little Phebe 
Harden. Now thee sees, J hope.” 

“Yes, John,” said Phebe, deferentially. 
ter give it to Miss Grace, hadn’t I?” 

‘¢Thee’d better,” said John. 

Ocher eyes beside ours bad admired my beautiful 
Grace, standing a little apart with the great waves 
of dark hair sweeping over her .shoulders, and with 
dark eyes watching the leaping spray upon the light- 
house rock out to sea. The picturesque costume dis- 
played to its best advantage the noble form, while 
the attitude blended a certain careless grace with 
the tirm and easy poise that can only come of high- 
breeding and perfect physical culture. 

I looked at her long enough for one woman to look 
at another, and turning away met Harry’s look, and 
a sudden enlightenment dawned on my wondering 
sense. Grace did not see it. She only looked at the 
leaping spray. ‘ Never mind,” thought I, in exulta- 
tion, “she will find rest soon.” But when her far- 
away look came back, perhaps drawn by some vague 
attraction to his, she saw Harry getting ready to 
pilot Peace into the “ raging canawl” as Charlie 
called it. Charlie took me, John his pretty wife, and 
Grace was piloted by a certain tall young Isaac who 
gave unmistakable evidence of a certain degree of 
mental aberration whenever he looked at Grace’s 
dark eyes and scarlet jacket. 

And the fun began; the strangling and choking, 
the screaming and laughing that belong to bathing. 
It was exhilarating sport, and we got wilder and 
wilder. Harry was in his element in the water, and 
Grace was an inimitable bather. Harry would let 

@ great wave litt him and Peace off their feet, and 
carry them far out, and then come swimming back 
with one arm, and with Peace tucked away under 
the other. They got further and further ont every 
time. 

** He had better be looking out for the undertow,” 
said somebody near me; ‘I feel it pretty strong to- 
day. The breeze is pretty fresh.” 

So we began to draw in a little. 

** Let’s have one grand war-dance,” said Charlie, 
‘*and then go in.’’ 

We all joined hands with much laughing. 

** Hold tirmly,” shouted Harry, ‘‘ it’s going to be a 
banger,” as the great semicircle of water reared its 
crest in the distance, and swept landward. ‘‘ Where 
is Grace?’? he continued, hurriedly—‘‘ Heavens! 


** I'd bet- 





, that booby had put her outside! she can’t hang on.” 


* Yes, she can,” said Charlie, ‘‘ she can hang on to 
any fool, if he’s fool enough.” 


Don’t revile poor Charlie. He was indignant and 


| anxious too. 
have believed that we had summered at Newport, | 


* Hold on,” said Friend John, as Harry started out 


of his place; ‘‘ don’t break the line now, man, if thee 


don’t want to lose Peace. 
am not mistakep.” 

And indeed it was no joke. It struck us before we 
had recovered trom the confusion Harry’s sudden 
movement had made. There was a moment that 
seemed an age of wild confusion, of stunned terror; 
then a moment when all things seemed blotted out 
in the wild waters, and then [ came to my senses still 
held by Charlie’s strong arm—the arm which is to be 
my stay through life, if it please God who spared us. 

Just as I came to myself and felt Charlie’s strong 
strokes as he struck ont for the shore, Harry came 
up to us with a face so white an‘! stricken, that in a 
moment I came out of the dazed and stunned state 
of mind I had been in, to a terror worse than I ever 
knew in my life before. 

** Ig that Grace?” he said, catching Charlie’s arm. 

He waited for no answer after getting a glimpse of 
my face, but struck out again without a word. The 
quick, nervous strokes carried him further and 
further from us, until his eager eyes caught sight 
of Grace’s long dark locks, where they floated near 
him. Another moment, and he was close to her, 
ready to catch the sinking figure in his arms. 

“ Grace!” he called, in a voice that might have told 
her everything if her ears had not been dulled by 
the chill terror of the waters. She turned toward 
him, swimming as if weighted by some heavy bur- 
den. Even in that moment of terror Harry thought 
of the pleasant summer when we all learned to swim 
at the Shoals. ‘She is almost spent,” he thought, 
and with one great effort he caught an almost lifeless 
form in his arms, just as the incoming wave blinded 
his eyes with salt spray, and swept him with his un- 
conscious burden inward, to where, with one or. two 
strokes, he gained a footing. 

Why did Jobn catch his arm with such a stern 
grasp, and Phebe hold out her arms with such white 
terrorin her tace? 

* Give me my sister,” said she. 

Harry looked down at the heavy, drooping form, 
at the nut brown hair clinging wet and cold to his 
arm, at the pale face of little Peace, whence all the 
light had fled. 

I could not bear to look in his face; 1 covered my 
eyes in wild terror, while John took little Peace, and 
said only one word to Harry. 

* Quick!” he said. But that wasenough. O, that 
moment of waiting! while the strong swimmer turn- 
ed back, followed by half a dozen more, Charlie 
among them. 

I believe I counted the weary seconds with some 
vague idea that they could not go beyond a hundred. 
Nobody standing there in the shallow water said a 
word, and my heart had just given a great plunge 
downward, when Charlie seized me and carried me 
swiftly out of the treacherous lapping water to the 
broad shining sands; and there jast before us strode 
Harry carrying Grace. I didn’t need any carrying 
after that, for I flew. 

Grace had not even fainted; her magnificent 
physique proved itself equal to the strain, and though 
very faint and weak, she protested she could walk up 
the beach. But she might as well have argued with 
the winds as Harry; he carried her to the alder 
dressing-rooms, and there we women deployed into 
two parties one fur the relief of Grace, and one tor 
Peace; and they both came out of their rubbing 
quite bright, and even attained to brilliancy, after 
John appeared and handed to Phebe two suspicious- 
looking draughts—out of a suspicious-looking black 
bottle, the like of which even sedate Friends occa- 
sionally carry in their breast pockets. 

* This will brighten thee up, dear,” said Phebe, 
hanging over her sweet, pale little sister; ‘they say 
some people call it the water of life.” 

“Ugh! Don’t mention water of any kind,” said 
Grace, with her own shrug of the shoulders; “I 
shall emigrate to the desert of Sahara.” 

When we went out in proper attire with elf-locks 
hanging down our backs, we found a crackling, rol- 
licking fire with a gipsey tripod over it, to which hang 
Phebe’s great coffee-pot hissing and steaming, and 
greeting us pleasantly as an old friend; and on the 
grass was spread a gipsey repast, wherein figured 
largely John’s famous chickens, flanked by bread 
and butter, and apple-pie, and so many other good 
things, that it is useless to try to mention them. 

‘We did think at first we had better go home, and 
make an improving occasion of it,” said Charlie, 
‘but we’ve concluded to eat the dinner first, and see 
how we feel afterwards.” 

John took Peace under his wing, and Charlie led 
Grace to the carriage-seat which had been placed on 
the grass as a seat of honor for the two heroines. 

Harry tended the coffee assiduously, and gave 
Grace such a look of welcome that I was reminded of 
that other look on the shore—not two hours ago, and 
it seemed an age. 

**T don’t know how thee feel about it, Friends,” 
said John, after a minute of grave silence; “‘ but I 
think we’ve been too near trouble to-day to sit down 
toour good-cheer without a word of thanks.” 

And without waiting for assent, he stood up and 
said a few simple, hearty words, the familiar “ thee” 
giving them a sweet nearness that touched all our 
hearts. We all felt the better for them. 

Then we took such picturesque attitudes on the 
grass as seemed good to us, and *‘ fell to” with heart- 


That wave’s no joke, if 1 








iness. Phebe’s coffee, with cream out of a great bot- 
tle, was nectar, and who shall say that cold chicken 
and sweet bread and butter are not ambrosia?” 

We ate, and laughed, and made execrable puns, 
and even stimulated Friend Isaac to sing, which 
was something unknown in the history of Falmouth 
Junction, and ought to have brought all the minis- 
ters off their high seats in indignation. Very credit- 
ably he sang, too; I could not help thinking he had 
had practice. 

And all the merry afternoon Harry’s ready eye and 
hand watched and waited upon and served our lan- 
guid beauty, who sat on her cushions in great state- 
liness, with her waving hair carling up, as the salt 
water dried out of it, into twining, clinging tendrils 
that made it prettier than ever. 

Then John took Phebe and Peace in Friend Isaac’s 
beach-wagon to make a call upon a triend the viliage 
and borrow additional wraps for our invalids, and 
all the rest of us went down tv the shore for another 
stroll; all but Grace, who must not exert herself 
and Harry, who mounted guard. So they had a 
long, delicious hour to themselves, or to one another, 
and I have no doubt they explained everything; that 
is, if that wretch of a Harry could explain. 

Then we all mounted into the car of state, and 
journeyed homeward, not so fast or perhaps so mer- 
rily as we came, so that the night fell and the stars 
came out thick in the sky, long before we reached 
home. 

“The stars are beginning to twinkle frostily,” 
said Charlie. ‘‘ Summer’s almost over.” 

** Yes,” said Friend John, oracularly, ‘‘haying is 
hardly over before husking begins.” Which was 
certainly a moral sentiment of unive:sa! application. 

‘* By the way,” said Friend Isaac, blunderingly 
addressing Harry, ‘“‘I haven’t been able to under- 
stand how thee # :ould have known where to find lit- 
tle Peace after that murdering wave swept her away 
from thee; I could not have told whetl.er Miss Grace 
had gone to the north or the south of me.” 

Everybody felt a little awkward, and John and 
Phebe looked grave, and nobody said anything ex- 
cept “little Peace’ from her sheltered corner. 

‘¢ It was Miss Grace who had me, Isaac.” 

** O!” said Isaac, relieved. 

I could not talk with the rest. I could only think 
of what it would have been if we had journeyed 
back without that dear Grace who sat silent and hap- 
py near me. So I kept silence and watched old 
Orion who marched with us on our right hand, strid- 
ing on with uplifted arm and flaming sword. And 
when Charlie began presently to sing, 


“IT journey hence in peace and joy,"’ 


in his noble voice of blended sweetness and strength, 
it chimed perfectly with my thoughts, and seemed 
like the chant of Orion himself. 

‘* Weil,” said John’s mother, appearing in the 
doorway, and holding her candle far above her head, 
**g0 thee didn’t get wrecked, did thee? I had begun 
to fear, it is so late. Charlie’s here, Peace; thee’ll 
be glad to hear that. The rain kept him Seventh 
day.”’ 

O, the duplicity of womanhood! and of Quaker 
womanhood in particular! Taois Peace, with her 
baby face and innocent ways, had been flirting out- 
rageously! Neither Grace nor I, who are supposed 
to know the world, could have done it better. For 
who do you suppose this mysterious Charlie was for 
whom my Charlie had already been taken, and who 
came out to the hay-wain and took little Peace down, 
and who stood in the porch afterwards, holding her 
tight in his arms regardless of appearances, while he 
listened with a white face to Phebe’s account of the 
morning’s adventure? 

No less than a very handsome young scion of the 
Friend’s stock at Providence; an unworthy scion, as 
it seemed, fur he was as fine as the fashions of 
world’s people could make him, and as regardless of 
the traditions of his ancestors in the thee and thou 
line of speech as a degenerate Friend could well be; 
and he had been engaged to pretty Miss Peace for the 
space of a year. 

Harry’s face, as he lifted Grace down, was a sight 
to behold. 


> 





THE VOICE OF CONSCIENCE. 

Have you ever heard of the great clock of St. Paul’s, 
in London. At midday, in the roar of business, when 
carriages, and carts, and wagons, aud omnibuses, go 
rolling through the streets, how many never hear 
the clock strike unless they live very near by it. But 
when the work of the day is over, and the roar of 
business has passed away, when men are gone to 
sleep, and silence reigns in London; then at twelve, 
at one, at two, at three, at four, the sound of that 
clock may be heard for miles around. Twelve! one! 
two! three! fuur! How that clock is heard by many 
a sleepless man. 

The clock is just like the conscience of the impeni- 
tent man. While he has health and strength, and 
goes on in the whirl of business, he will not hear bis 
conscience. He drowns and silences his voice by 
plunging into the world. He will not allow the in- 
ner man to speak to him. 

Bat the day will come when conscience will be 
heard, whether he likes it or not. The day will come 
when its voice will sound in his ear, and pierce him 
like asword. The time will come when he must 
retire from the world, and lie down on the sick bed, 
and look death in the face. And then the clock of 
conscience, that solemn clock, will sound in his heart, 
and, if he has not repented, will bring wretchednese 
and misery to his soul. ‘ 


















thee knows,” said Friend Isaac, speaking in the 
second person, modestly. 

‘‘ Now don’t any of thee get drowned,” called John’s 
mother from the stoop, as we started with a great 
flourish of trumpets. 

“‘ Mother means don’t get sucked in,” said John, 
with a sly glance at Harry and Peace in the corner. 

We rode the short “ ten mfld” in the dewy morn- 
ing over rough country roads whose numerous 
jounces afforded plenty of material for fun and laugh- 
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Monarch of mountains! whose co 
Glances sublime mid drifted snow 
Or, kindled by the day-god's beam 
Rich rays along thy arches strean 
Paved by dark tempests, is thy tro 
Scooped by the whirlwind’s madd 
Kach shelving ledge, while terrors 
The flashing, headlong avalanche 
Awe-struck, the snowbound trav: 
Thy streams that glance, that foa: 
Then hastens on, perchance to ga 
St. Gothard's hospitable plain, 
Where cheerful fire or vesper hyn 
Shuts out the dreary landscape di 
As the good fathers meet to tell 
Of weary search mid pass and del! 
O, if, upon the midnight air, 

A wail drifts up the tale to share, 
How instant clangs the convent be! 
While scrip, and staff, and bottle te. 
Allis prepared. With sudden bar} 
The shaggy hound springs down th 
And distant—through the sicet's di 
They hear his faint but cheerful ba 
The fathers hasten, two by two, 
The Beetling paths and wild drifts t 
Sharing with angels, watch and wa 
In mission of the good Bernard. 

A hand, at length, beneath the snow 
A marble hand, its blue veins show 
And soon the hound, with seething . 
From a fair face the snow has flun, 
Down, Luarth, down; thy noble p: 
Has been to save one beating hear 
A mantle—quick !— fold round the « 
And bear the sufferer from the wil 
O dread Mont Blanca, reign thou « 
Thou altar of the Great Unknown! 
Too pure for man, remain untrod, 
Mightiest among the hills of God. 
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This little episode, as 1 heard it relate: 
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spirit paintings, and was eclipsed in my i 
by an incident nearer home. 
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to his home with his mattress and sea 
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also his subsequent leave-taking, whe 
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Mayne and his three other children in b: 
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and hiding bis face a moment in lsabe 
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Monarch of mountains! whose cold brow 
Glances sublime mid drifted snow, 

Or, kindled by the day-god's beam, 

Rich rays along thy arches stream, 

Paved by dark tempests, is thy track 
Scooped by the whirlwind’s maddening wrack, 
Each shelving ledge, while terrors launch 
The flashing, headlong avalanche. 
Awe-struck, the snowbound traveller sees 
Thy streams that glance, that foam and freeze, 
Then hastens on, perchance to gain 

St. Gothard's hospitable plain, 

Where cheerful fire or vesper hymn 

Shuts out the dreary landscape dim, , 
As the good fathers meet to tell 

Of weary search mid pass and dell. 

O, if, upon the midnight air, 

A wail drifts up the tale to share, 

How instant clangs the convent bell! 
While scrip, and staff, and bottle tell 

Allis prepared. With sudden bark, 

The shaggy hound springs down the dark, 
And distant—through the sleet’s dim ray, 
They hear his faint but cheerful bay. 

The fathers hasten, two by two, 

The Beetling paths and wild drifts throagh. 
Sharing with angels, watch and ward, 

In mission of the good Bernard. 

A hand, at length, beneath the snow— 

A marble hand, its blue veins show. 

And soon the hound, with seething tongue, 
From a fair face the snow has flung. 
Down, Luarth, down; thy noble part 

Has been to save one beating heart, . 

A mantle—quick !—fold round the child, 
And bear the sufferer from the wild. 

O dread Mont Blanca, reign thou alone, 
Thou altar of the Great Unknown! 

Too pure for man, remain untrod, 
Mightiest among the hills of God. 
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BRED ina maritime community, I love to recall 
its peculiar associations. Superstition, sometimes 
beautifully mellowed, but oftener very ghostly, was 
common to allits members. Voices from the deep 
found constant echo in the souls of mothers, wives 
and maidens. The ocean held their hopes, and 
though spirits in their waking hours may seldom have 
come to them visibly, angels from the sea rested down 
upon their dreams. Did you seek tidings of ‘‘ our 
John” or of “ our Edward,” you were not told that 
the one was a collegian orthe otheraclerk. ‘ John, 
an old sailor might reply, “‘ John, let me see; why, 
he is in the Formosa; we spoke her last voyage in 
the Straits of Sunda.” Or Annie would remark, 
“Edward, O, he was at Singapore when he last 
wrote, bound up to Manilla.” 

There was old Mrs. Young; she had no one then at 
sea, yet she had sailed on it herself with ber hus- 
band. She had lived much in Charleston, South 
Carolina. “Charlestown,” she pronounced it, and 
Captain Young was to her only “ Mr.” Young. ‘‘As 
1 was going from St. Augustine to Charleston, along 
with Mr. Young, in the Betsey,” was almost invari- 
ably the preface of her stories, which were many 
and quaint. 

Upon one occasion, remaining at Charleston, while 
her husband performed the voyage, she became much 
alarmed at the length of his return passage. His 
little schooner was long over due, and it finally 
seemed that it must be given up. One afternoon, 
however, Mrs. Young, whose home overlouvked the 
harbor, having fallen asleep on @ sofa, saw in @ 
dream her husband’s vessel standing in under fall 
sail, with the captain waving his handkerchief from 
the quarter. Awaking, she started up. There, sure 
enough, with all her canvas swelling, and the blue 
waves of the harbor rippling under her bows, was 
the Betsey! ‘And there, too,” added the old lady, 
“ was Mr. Young, standing on the quarter deck with 
his handkerchief in his hand, waving it towards my 
window!” . 

This little episode, as 1 heard it related, became a 
picture in my soul, investing old Mrs. Young with 
uncommon interest; but it was only one of many 
spirit paintings, and was eclipsed in my imagination 
by an incident nearer home. 

Mrs. Mayne was one of our neighbors. I often 
heard my mother speak of her with sympathy and 
even with tears. Her husband had been captain of a 
ship. I had a tolerably clear remembrance of him. 
I remember seeing the express wagon bring him out 
to his home with his mattress and sea-chest, when 
his vessel had arrived from Calcutta. I witnessed 
also his subsequent leave-taking, when the Iudia 
ship was again ready—saw him take little Isabel 
Mayne and his three other children in his arms and 
try to speak cheerfully; but his voice was broken, 
and hiding his face a moment in Isabel’s ringlets, 
and then clasping Anna, and Clara and the sweet 
baby that only crowed but could not speak, he 
turned away. They all cried when he was gone—all 
but the baby — Isabel, because her mother cried; 
Anna, because Isabel cried; and Clara, from a kind 
of bewildered sympathy with a scene she could not 
understand. But baby pounded the end of a spool 
on the carpet, and did not cry—sweet little baby! 





A twelvemonth passed, and then I heard mother 
relate that a very strange thing had happened to 
Mre. Mayne. It occurred on a wild and stormy 
night, like that on which Vanderdecken is said to 
have once returned to his old nome in Amsterdam. 
No one, so far as 1 am aware, came home to Mrs. 
Mayne; yet in the middle of the night, she arose in 
the pitch dark, lighted her lamp, and awaking her 
little children, told them that their father was dead. 
He had not died in the storm, she knew that, but far 
away beneath the sultry East Indian san, and by 
the hands of desperate men. She had seen his ship 
and himself—seen him stretched at the yardarm 
with a rope about his neck, then laid pale and mo- 
tionless at the feet of his executioners. 

This occurrence created a deep sensation by many 
a fireside, though few people believed that the vision 
shadowed forth a reality. It wasa dream, the neigh- 
bors said; yet dream or not, Mrs. Mayne felt it to be 
true. 1 was then eleven years old, and little Isabel 
Mayne was eight; surely the most beautiful child 
that I have ever seen from that day to this. [ re- 
member my feelings upon seeing her the first time 
after her mother’s vision. I wondered that she was 
not greatly changed, and thought it strange that she 
could still remain the same little girl that I had 
known her. I imagined the bright head raised won- 
deringly from its pillow, in that awful midnight, to 
listen to her mother’s sorrowfal tale. How terrible 
it must have been, then and there, so suddenly and 
8o strangely to be told that she was fatherless. 

In a few months we removed from the neighbor- 
hood, but the memory of Isabel Mayne went with 
me—the memory of the little girl whose father’s 
spirit had somehow impressed his household with 
his fate. Years passed, and though we had no di- 
rect communication with our former place cf abode, 
we learned that the freighting ship in which Cap- 
tain Mayne sailed between Calcutta and Canton 
never came home or was heard of more. I went to 
sea, but the image of the beautiful child went with 
me. It scarcely occurred to me that she must have 
grown asI had done; but fancy always pictured her 
as she had’ been in the old days. 1 saw the wild 
mid night and the gloomy chamber—saw three little 
heads upraised in wondering fear, and the desolate 
mother bending over them, while only the baby slept, 
the poor little fatherless baby, unconscious of all. 
In any berth away forward, I dreamed of the scene; 
often it rose before me as [ stood at the wheel or lay 
out on a topsaily ard; and sometimes I related it to 
my shipmates. I wondered what had become of 
Isabel Mayne—if she were still living in the old 
home—it she remembered me—if she would know 
me with my brown face and duck trowsers in Ach- 
een or Singapore. 

At twenty-one, I returned from a Calcutta voyage 
to learn that our family, which had hitherto enjoyed 
a@ competence, was reduced to poverty. This had 
happened in a very singular manner. My father, 
who had a love for country life, had invested his en- 
tire resources in a large and beautiful farm by the 
ocean coast; but after having paid for it, and while 
on his way home with the deed, the steamer on 
which he had taken passage was blown up. He was 
saved, but the deed could not be found, and it un- 
fortunately happened that the only witnesses of the 
instrument together with the notary who had drawn 
it up, were lost with the vessel. Captain Dale, the 
possessor of the estate, denied the transaction, but 
very coolly drew the value of my father’s checks and 
pocketed the p money to the full amount. 

Of all this I learned ere reaching the cottage out 
of town where our family resided. More than one 
blue jacket who knew my father and myself, was on 
the wharf, as we moored the tall Indiaman in her 
berth; and when the lust of the fasts had been se- 
cured, Ben Breez2 and Tom Bobsiay went up with 
me to the street above, telling me many anec:otes of 
Captain Dale’s knavery in other instances, and seem- 
ing little to duubt that the evil one himself had ar- 
ranged the time and place of the steamboat catastro- 
phe in the interest of his favorite. 

I knew that our little household must have expe- 
rienced great unhappiness, and it was with a sad 
heart that, passing out of town in the dusk of even- 
ing, I traversed the highway to the cottage. Old ac- 
quaintances, at least, I supposed them such, met me 
in the growing dark, but did not recognize me. Per- 
haps they detected the tarry odor of my sea-clothes 
or caught the glow of my red shirt, as tne ray from 
some farmhouse window fell across my path; yet lit- 
tle did they imagine the feelings of the poor sea-boy, 
his loves, his sorrows, his memories. A few hours 
before, and above my head had been the creak of 
spars and the swell of mighty sails; and even now, 
on the firm land though I was, 1 walked with short, 
alert, careful steps, as if the country road might 
lurch a-weather or a-lee. 

At the intersection of a railroad with the highway, 
I was surprised to see a female figure standing mo- 
tionless. ~Z had not perceived her approach, nor did 
my advance cause her outline to grow upon my vis- 
ion by degrees; | knew only that she stood before 
me, and yet not as one rising up or appearing from 
behind any intervening cbject; sbe was there, that 
was all. Had it been noonday, I could not haveseen 
her more distinctly than I did, yet it was dark and 
all other objects were begloomed. I had the feeling 
that were the night of ebon blackness I would still 
be able to see her as now, yet I knew not why I thus 
felt. At tiis moment appeared a lady and gentile- 
man on horseback, probably returning late trom a 





twilight ride. As they approached, the whistle of a} 


locomotive sounded along the track, and the lady’s 
horse suddenly starting, threw her to the ground di- 





rectly before the advancing train. Both ankles were 
sprained, and an attempt to rise resulted only in a 
second fall. 

Springing upon the track, I caught her in my 
arms, but had nearly been too late, the wheels tear- 
ing off a portion of her dress, and demolishing my 
cap which fell beneath them. I carried her to a 
farmhouse close at hand, whither her companion ac- 
companied us. The latter was a middle-aged gen- 
tleman, but the lady was young and very lovely. 
Although in much suffering, she thanked me tear- 
fully as the awful danger she had incurred nose up 
before her, and I could not help thinking that her 
eyes rested upon my seaman’s garb and embrowned 
face with something of a mournfal interest. 

What had become of the female figure that had 
stood silently on the track? I knew only that it had 
disappeared. It was gone at the very instant of the 
sounding of the whistle—gone, and that was all— 
whither it went, or how, I could not tell; nor in my 
present state of excitement did the circumstance 
Seem to me 80 remarkable as it afterwards did. A 
more tangible object possessed all my soul. I might 
elsewhere have looked upon a merely physicai beauty 
equal, perhaps, to that of the young girl, but had 
never met a face so irresistibly attractive as hers. 
She reminded me of one seen in dreams, yet of whom 
we remember the spiritual loveliness only, without 
being able to recall precisely the face or tiguie. The 
preexistent state of which we are sometimes;, told, 
may be only the realm of sleep, wherein we have en- 
countered the incidents and the persons that, after- 
wards met, surprise us by awakening a feeling of 
familiarity fur which we are unable to account. 

The excitement of the young lady’s feelings hav- 
ing, in a measure subsided, she fainted from pain, 
and upon her revival I took my departure. I walked 
homeward, musing upon the romantic circumstance, 
and wondering also at the phenomenon I had wit- 
nessed in the appearance of the spectral figure upon 
the road. 

I found our family very poor, the state of my fath- 
er’s health being such as to render him incapable of 
pursuing any laborious occupation, and the bitter- 
ness of my feelings against the person who had taken 
advantage of an accident to defraud him of his all, 
may be imagined. A month’s stay at home gave me 
no light as to the name or condition of the beautifal 
being whom I had so singularly met; and at the end 
of this time I went on board the Malay, a’ fine ship 
bound to Batavia. She lay at anchor in the harbor 
and would sail the day following. I had shipped a 
week previously, and now upon the very eve of sail- 
ing, I was informed that the captain, having met 
with a severe accident, must remain behind, and 
that Captain Dale, who had contemplated sailing as 
@ passenger and had therefore made all requisite 
preparations for the voyage, would take command in 
his stead. This information was very unwelcome, 
yet as I was on board and my dunnage already in 
the forecastle, I resolved to continue in the ship. 

As to those who were to sail in her, they consisted 
of the captain and three mates, fourteen men before 
the mast, and a cook, steward and cabin boy, besides 
a doctor who was going to practise his profession in 
the East Indies, and, as the tars informed me, two 
ladies, probably his wife and daughter. 

That evening, the sailors were tipsy. Noisy dia- 
putes, scufflings, snatches of song, half-told yarns, 
and references to this ship and that brig, and “ Big 
Sarah,” and “Tall Mary,” and “ Little Carly,” with 
maudlin oaths from a berth, and Jack Tar witticisms 
from a seachest, made a Bedlam of the ,forecastle. 
The swinging lamp shone dim amid the tob 


dreamed that a lady exactly like the figure I had 
seen, came into the forecastle and standing beside 
my berth gazed upon me long and thoughtfully. 

Before the sun was up, came the bastle of getting 
under way, and in the midst of a drenching April 
shower, we stood out to sea, Shower succeeded 
shower with calms and light breezes; but there was 
a heavy swell, the effect of a late blow, and I had no 
doubt that our female passengers were dreadfully 
seasick. I once or twice perceived the doctor on 
deck, but saw nothing of his companions. 

The second mate had the evening watch, but about 
ten o’clock a thundering call summoned the third 
mate’s watch to which I belonged. ‘All hands short- 
en sail! Rouse out here!” 

Before I reached the deck, the slatting of the ship 
told me that the weather had changed. Wildgguste 
of wind saluted me as I roee through the scuttle. 
The topsail halyards were now let go and the men 
sprang into the weather rigging. O, you should 
have seen those fellows with the patched trowsers! 
Oat, out, out, they followed each other on the fore- 
topsaii yard. No more the slaves of intemperance, 
they were now men. The footropes were steadied 
by our numerous feet, and we lay strongly out on 
the yard, thirteen men and the second and third 
mates. The ‘aa heave ho!” of my brawny ship- 
mates, deep and loud though it was, rose up in the 
tempest only as a child’s feeble cry. Their tarry 
shirt-bosoms blew wide open, and their monkey jack- 
ets flapped like wings. But the sail was reefed, and 
we came in from the yard, repeating the same pro- 
cess with the maintopsail, and furling the mizzen. 

As we turned to come in towards the mizzenmast, 
a luminous phosphorescent ball, shooting out of the 
black night around us, rested upon the spanker 
gaff. Theold tars, lying half over the yard and 
clutching the farled sail, tarned their bronzed faces 
towards the ghastly light behind them, and re- 
mained paralyzed with terror. But there was 
another spectacle distinct and clear to myself, which 
not one of my shipmates appeared tu perceive. This 
was the figure which I had twice before seen—the 
image of a gentle woman! And it now stoodin the 
mizzen top. The vision, however, was momentary. 
Turning towards my companions for a moment, 
when I again looked into the top the strange visitor 
was gone. The ball of fire still rested upon the gaff, 
the sailors still clang to the mizzentopsail yard, and 
as the ship slat and the sea thundered, I thought the 
picture the most awe-inspiring of any that I had 
witnessed on the deep. 

Ina few minutes the fireball silently departed. I 
said nothing of aught I had seen, and one after 
another, we came down the mizzen rigging and 
jumped on deck. It was the old story of a gale on 
the New England coast. A “gray back,” as the 
sailors call it, had shut us in a bight of the land, and 
there was no escape. Our reefed topsails soon split, 
and then we knew that we must go ashore. 

Atdaylight a jar, as if the ship had been caught 
up by some gigantic fiend and dashed against the 
solid land, threw us all from oar feet. The main and 
mizzen topmasts crashed over the side, but the fore- 
topmast stood entire and the ship’s head swung a 
little in shore. There was no remaining on deck, for 
the sea struck with tremendous force upon the quar- 
ter sweeping fore and aft, and already I saw my 
shipm=‘tes creeping up the fore-rigging. ‘‘We poor 
sailors are creeping to the tops.” O, how we real- 
ized the homely imagery of the old song. 

I had been at the wheel, but now leaving it, I at- 
tempted to pass forward, when the thought of our 





smoke, and there was a smell of new paint and new 
spunyarns. 

My anchor watch came at midnight, and in my 
duck trowsers, and red shirt, and low pumps, I tum- 
bled out, my duty being to keep the lantern burning 
in the fore-rigging, and the barbor thieves from steal- 
ing the maintopsail. On the shore below the town 
were lights at long intervals, but only a few, for most 
of the landsmen had sunk to sleep. No anchor 
watch was theirs! This thought seemed to inspire a 
half-drunken mariner who fur some cause came up 
from the forecastle and shufiisd past me, for he sang 
as he looked off the beam: 


** We poor sa‘lors are creeping to the tops, 
And the land-lubbers lying below!" 


All the while there was a lonesome gurgle under 
the bows, and a dreamy murmur in the rigging—and 
at last an intolerable sadness rested upon me. O 
my mother, my sisters! Did some near calamity 
overshadow them and me, or was it only the thought 
of our long separation which oppressed me? I felt 
an unusual longing to return and see them once 
again before sailing. But it could not be. The vast 
ocean must roll between us. It was April; it would 
be August; it would be November, March; grain 
would be sown and harvested; trees would bloom 
and fruit be gathered; the great guns would be fired 
on Independence Day; at Christmas the green tree 
woul be laden—and all this ere I could look again 
on those I loved. 

In the midst of such meditations, I turned towards 
the quarter deck, and close by the mizzen rigging I 
perceived standing the figure of a woman. It was 
the same which had a month previous so unaccount- 
ably appeared and vanished in my path. I ap- 
proached it gently, but it seemed not to observe me, 
and its eyes were directed to the mizzen top. 
wards this I also looked, but detected nothing un- 
usaal, and when my gaze again sought the deck, 
the apparition was gone. 

Retiring below, at the expiration of my watch, I 


Wn. 


I gers arrested me. The cabin, being a house 
on deck, yee already stove and deluged with water. 
It must soon go entirely to pieces. As I was about 
to plunge into it to avoid a heavy sea, its terrified 
inmates came rushing out with the hope of reaching 
the rigging. The sea tumbled over us and the doc- 
tor aud his wife were seen no more. The young girl 
and myeelf were barely saved by falling within the 
cabin, and then, sheltered by the torn tabric which 
seemed on the point of going bodily overboard, we 
rose toour feet. With my arm about her I was 
starting for the foremast as the safest point, when it 
seemed as if a voice spoke to me distinctly, ‘‘ In the 
mizzen top! In the mizzen top!” 

I darted out of the cabin, holding fast my beauti- 
ful companion, and lifted her into the mizzen rig- 
ging. There was no need to bid her cling, and when 
the next tremendous roller foamed and roared across 
the decks we were safe from ite fury. Little by lit- 
tle, I assisted her up the shrouds and then through 
the “labber hole” into the top. At this moment 
the cabin went overboard. Wo were at the most 
dangerous end of the ship, and I feared that the 
mizzen-mast would go by the board. The bows were 
far less exposed, and there was a terrible sense of 
loneliness and danger in feeling ourselves thus sep- 
arated from our companions by the ship’s length, 
while they seemed to have secured the safer position. 

I had little time, however, to think of this, ere the 
after part of the ship was lifted and swung around. 
The bows being thus brought to seaward were ex- 
posed to the full violence of the storm, while the 
stern was comparatively sheltered. In a few min- 
utes the bowsprit gave way, rendering all the head- 
stays useless, and then with a tremendous crash the 
foremast went by the deck, every som! in the top be- 
ing plunged into the foam. We were now alone, the 
fair girl and i, and I blessed the premonition which 
had directed me to the mizzen top. 

As the daylight broadened, the face of my compan- 
ion seemed not wholly unfamiliar, yet where bad I 





seen it? Her raven hair streamed out in the sterm, 
and the salt spray drenched her from bead to foot, 
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80 that had she been my own sister I might hardly 
have recognized her, and yet I had the feeling that 
we had somewhere met. Perhaps the recognition 
was less of her than of the current of thought she 
awakened. 

Near us was another vessel, also stranded, and 
with only one person in sight. This was a man 
lashed to the stump of the mainmast, the great spar 
having been broken just above his head. It ap- 
peared that all others had either been washed from 
the deck, or lost in attempting to reach the shore. 

With what feelings we watched our fellow waif, as 
little by little his stranded barque was sent beneath 
his feet. Soon the quarter deck was torn away; the 
bulwarks and deck houses of his ship had been dread- 
fallys hattered, and presently the mizzen-mast which 
with half a topmast had at first been standing, top- 
pled over and thundered alongside. At last we saw 
@ huge chasm open in the main deck while the sea 
white as snow shot up between the timbers. In an 
instant more the man had unloosed his lashings, 
and keeping fast hold of what was apparently a ring- 
bolt, floated away on that part of the wreck which 
had broken free. 

We saw him approach the shore—saw him tossed, 
hatless and helpless, on his raft, now hurled from 
view, now shot onward by a roaring breaker—saw 
the excited people upon the land with ropes and 
poles— saw horses which could not be urged into the 
foam, and boats which it would have been a mock- 
ery to launch. How it was done, we hardly knew, 
but by some wonéerful good fortune the sea-beaten 
mariner was drawn to land. His rescuers supported 
him up the beach to a neighboring house, and again 
we were left to be occupied with only our own 
calamity. 

Oar ship was firmly embedded in the sand, and as 
the wind was now falling there seemed little danger 
of her immediately breaking up. Thus the day 
passed while it was impossible for any aid to reach 
us. Twilight drew on, the swell became more regu- 
lar, coursing with a long, tremendous sweep, and 
roaring upon the shore with measured but awful 
shocks. The sun rays, darting mildly forth, shot 
through a dead calm, and one could imagine what a 

.sweet April evening it must be on land. 

My gentle fellow-sufferer, lashed to the mizzen- 
mast-head, leaned exhausted and seemingly half 
insensible against the spar; but as the sunbeams, 
glancing suddenly from under a western cloud, rest- 
ed upon her face, she threw the long and tangled 
locks from her forehead, and gazed with renewed 
animation towards the surfy shore. In that moment 
a glad recollection possessed me like an inspiration. 
The railroad, the apparition, the swerving horse, the 
beautiful equestrian helpless before the thundering 
locomotive—I saw it all again; and this was the lady 
I had saved, this girl in the mizzen top. Turning 
towards me, a like recognition of my identity seemed 
to inspire her, and I think we were both about to 
speak, when with a surprised and startled air she 
turned her gaze aside, and then with a look of un- 
utterable love, fixing her eyes upon some object in- 
visible to me, exclaimed : 

““My mother! my mother!” 

Then sho fainted, and I supported her in my arms. 
I knew what she had seen. The apparition that I 
had thrice beheld, now viewless to me, had vouch- 
safed its presence to her. it was the same gentle 
monitor through whose interposition I had sought 
the mizzen instead of the foretop—the sweet mother 
of her who, associated with me in peril, had already 
become dearer to me than life. What a lovely face 
it was that lay upon my arm! Strange that Ishould 
not at once have recognized it; yet not strange either, 
for our first meeting was in a calm evening on land, 
while here were the wild waves, the rent and groan- 
ing ship, the drenched garments, the streaming and 
tangled hair and the terrified features. 

The sun was at last gone, but a steamer was now 
bearing down for us. She had started out of port for 
our relief, and spite of the heavy swell her boat suc- 
ceeded in reaching the wreck. A line was thrown 
into the top, and the boat thus secured to the ship. 
Other lines were then thrown, one of which I at- 
tached to the young lady, and seating her in what 
sailors calla bo’lin’, lowered her from the top, which, 
as the ship lay much on her side, was as far out as 
the mizzen chains. On reaching the water, she was 
pulled into the boat at some yards distance by that 
portion of the rope which the sailors still held. As 
to myself, I bad little difficulty in getting on board, 
and this accomplished, we went tossing and dashing 
with the long swing of the waves till we reached the 
steamer. 

Our arrival at the port from which we had so late- 
ly sailed, drew around us crowds of sympathizing 
friends; but it was not until the following morning 
that I learned the name of my beautiful companion 
on the wreck. There was a fever of excitement. 
Some one had arrived who must see the lady. It 


was the stout mariner whom we had seen drift ashore’ 


upon a fragment of the strange ship, and who had 
learned from the owners of the Malay something 
concerning the young girl. 

* Captain Mayne,” I heard some one remark in 
reply to a question; ‘‘it is Caytain Mayne, a man 
supposed to have been dead ten years ago. He was 
taken by the native pirates in the Straits of Malacca. 
They suspended him at the yardarm to make him 
reveal where his money was hidden. He revived, 
however, after being for a time insensible, was car- 
ried on shore and kept in a state of slavery among 
the natives. Lately he made his escape, and being 
well known at Singapore, was appointed to the com- 
mand of ahome bound ship the captain of which 





had died. The young lady saved last evening is his 
daughter, Miss Isabel Mayne. Her mother is dead, 
and she was going with a relative to the East Indies. 
Ab, here is the captain! The young lady is in the 
next room, sir—this way if you please.” 

Isabel Mayne! what associations the name re- 
called. I saw not the meeting between father and 
daughter, but I was soon called in to participate in 
their happiness. Isabel had forgotten nothing of the 
old time; she even remembered my having stood at 
the gate when last her father departed. Then, too, 
the wild night of her mother’s vision—how fresh it 
rose before her!—what a vivid picture it had ever 
been4in her heart! 

“And Isaw my mother yesterday,” she said,— 
“saw her beautiful spirit. Iam sure she watched 
over and supported me.” 

Then I told her what [I had seen on the night of 
our first meeting, and since, on shipboard. 

Presently an acquaintance wished to see me. A 
portion of a steamboat sunk the year before, he said, 
had been driven up by the storm, and near it on the 
shore he had found a carpet-bag marked with my 
father’s name, and containing the deed which no one 
had thought to see again. 

**Captain Dale,” he continued, ‘“‘ is past troubling 
you. We have taken his body from the surf; but 
were he alive, he could not successfully deny the va- 
lidity of the instrument. Your father’s family has 
cause to respect the old proverb of the ‘ ill wind.’” 

Thus, for those whose welfare was so dear to me, 
the troubled deep had cast up a comfortable fortune; 
and while it had restored to Isabel a father, its per- 
ils, at once so real and so romantic, had linked her 
heart with mine by a look as enduring as life. Cap- 
tain Mayne, who heired the very considerable prop- 
erty of his brother the doctor, who was lost with our 
ship, had no further occasion to tempt the sea. Ere- 
long I was married to Isabel, and since rising to the 
command of a ship, have taken her always with me. 
Once, off the Peninsula of Malacca, when attacked 
by pirates, I obtained with my two six pounders 
some revenge for the sufferings which her father had 
experienced on that barbarous coast. 


A TAME LION. 

An Algerian tourist thus describes a tame lion he 
saw in his travels: ‘In a few minutes the door 
opened, and a lion entered the room, the man only 
leading him by a tuft of his mane. He was a mag- 
nificent animal, two years old and full grown, all but 
his mane, which, although only a foot long, made 
nevertheless a respectable appearance. He did not 
seem to care about our being strangers, but walked 
about the room like a large dog, permitted us to take 
liberties with him, such as patting him, shaking a 
paw, and making him exhibit his teeth and claws. 
He showed, however, a marked predilection in favor 
of his old acquaintances, and lying down before 
them, turned on his back to the scratcher. After a 
scratch or two, he began to yawn, and was fairly set- 
tling himself for a nap, when acigar was puffed in 
his face. Rising quickly, curling up his lips, and 
wrinkling his nose, he exposed to view a splendid set 
of teeth-—a sure sign that he was not pleased. A 
hearty sneeze restored him to good temper; and he 
returned a friendly pat of the aggressor, by rubbing 
his head caressingly against his knees.” 
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A MARRIAGE IN JOKE. 

The Missouri Republican tells how, some thirty 
years ago, in Charleston, Illinois, one Dick Stoddard 
attended a dancing party, where, for sport, he as- 
sumed the part of bridegroom in an impromptu 
matrimonial scene, the bride for the occasion being 
the belle of the town who “ like Dick” was full of 
fan and of a romantic disposition. The license was 
easily procured; so was the justice. The y 








THE LAST ESOAPE FROM SIBERIA. 


Wuo does not remember the pleasure with which, 
as a child, he read the history of * Elizabeth, or the 
Exiles of Siberia,”’ her courageous devotion, and her 
ultimate success. Such literature has latterly be- 
come too common among the unfortunate Poles. 
Her most devoted and bravest sons have been expa- 
triated to the land of eternal snow, and the adieu of 
their sorrowing friends sounds ever in their ears, a 
ne plus nous revoir. Once or twice in a century, & 
general amnesty, as it is called, brings back a few to 
their own country; and, even more rarely, a bold 
and energetic exile finds means to escape his horri- 
ble doom, and reappears among his tormer acquain- 
tances, like a ghost from another world. They write 
the story of those wild and howling wildernesses; 
and others who die there send the j urnals they have 
kept to loving friends, who publish them in Paris or 
Brussels, where the press is free. 

Such a work is that of M. Rutin Piotrowski, al- 
most the only example of a man sentenced to hard 
labor who tried to escape and succeeded. On foot, 
he made the long and perilous journey over the 
Ural chain of mountains to Archangel, Petersburg 
and Riga, without passport or help, and bat little 
money, confiding his secret to no one, that they 
might not be involved in his terrible fate, if dis- 
covered. 

He was one of those heroic emissaries who, after 
emigrating from Puland, returned to his oppressed 
country with impossible plans, unreflecting appeals 
and crude ideas, only to suffer as a victim of Russian 
policy. The endof his journey was Kaminietz, in 
Podolia, where he gave himself out asa Frenchman 
who had come to give private lessons in foreign lan- 
guages, and received the usual permit from the au- 
thorities without exciting any suspicion. He was 
soon introdaced into the best society; and the bet- 
ter to shield his connections, he chose the houses of 
Russian employes, where he suffered tortures from 
the remarks he heard made upon his insulted coun- 
trymen. His security rested much upon his not be- 
ing supposed to understand the Pulish language; 
and, during the nine months that he remained, he 
obtained such command over himself, that the police 
had not the slightest suspicion of his being a Pole; 
the warning voice came from St. Petersburg, through 
the spies in Paris. 

Early one winter’s morning he was roughly shak- 
en out of slumber by the director of police, and* car- 
ried before the governor of the province, who had 
come specially on this errand. His position was rep- 
resented to him as one of the greatest danger, and 
he was recommended to make a full confession. 
This for many days he refased to do, until a large 
number of those who were his accomplices were 
brought before him; and their weary, anxious faces 
induced him to exclaim loudly, and in his native 
tongue, ‘“‘ Yes, I am a Pole, and have returned be- 
caase I could not bear exile from my native land any 
longer; here I wished to live inoffensive and quiet, 
confiding my secret to a few countrymen; and I 
have nothing more to say.” The governor’s eyes 
sparkled; he was delighted that the difficulty was 
over; and an immediate order was made out for the 
culprit’s departure to Kiof. His sufferings were 
frightful; and were not lessened when they stopped 
at a hut, where some rusty chains were brought out, 
the rings of which were thrust over his ankles; they 
proved much too small, and the rust prevented the 
bars trom turning in their sockets, so that the pain 
was insupportable. He was rudely carried and 
thrown into the carriage, and thus arrived in an al- 
most insensible condition at the terrible fortress of 
Kiof. 

Atter many months’ miserable detention in this 
prison, which we pass over to dwell more particularly 
on his escape, he was sentenced to death, which was 








was performed, and the bride and groom pronounced 
husband and wife. This of course was considered 
the joke of the season. Dick and his bride enjoyed 
it; so did the spectators. The justice, however, had 
performed the ceremony! had the license, and knew 
the penalty for a failure to return it as the law di- 
rects, and being sworn to discharge the duties in- 
cumbent upon him as a justice of the peace, was 
legally and morally bound to return the license to 
the county clerk, which he did. Dick and his wife 
soon learned that what they had conceived to be a 
joke was a sad or joyful reality. So the matter was 
talked over, and they concluded to make the best of 
it. They have been living together ever since, blessed 
with a bountiful supply of this world’s goods—a 
large family and a host of friends, and as Dick says, 
they have been enjoying the joke ever since. 





AN HONEST TESTIMONIAL.—An example of a 
scrupulously honest testimonial may be given. The 
writer says: ‘I have known Mr. —— for several 
years. I consider him eminently qualified for every 
post he seeks. His habits are convivial, if not regu- 
lar. He possesses a fine voice. His taste in liquor 
is remarkable. He plays whist with singular steadi- 
ness. He knows as much about everything as most 
men. He is frequently sober, and occasionally in- 
dustrious.’’ This testimonial can be parted with for 
a@ mere trifle, the holder of it never having had oc- 
casion to use it. 
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A man should never put a fence of words around 
his ideas, because many who would otherwise give 
him a fair hearing lack resolution to climb over such 
@ ragged enclosure. 





ted to bard labor in Siberia for life; degraded 
from his rank as a noble, and ordered to make the 
journey in chains. A3 soon as this was read to him, 
he was taken to a kibitka, or chaise, with three 
horses, which stood at the door; irons were put on, 
and he was placed between two armed soldiers; the 
gates of the furtress were shut, and the road to Si- 
beria was before him. Many more aftlicted ones 
than himself were passed; none but the nobility 
having the privilege of riding; the commonalty are 
sent in convoys of from one to three hundred, and 
to walk to their destination occupies from one to two 
years. Two arechained together, and one cannot 


move in his sleep without awakening the other, and | 


causing great pain. About ten thousand are sent 
every year—yet the people on the road are compas- 
sionate and sympathizing; the women give cakes, 
dried tish, or frait. An employe came up to M. Pio- 
trowski, and timidly offered him a small packet, sgy- 
ing, ‘‘Accept that from my saint.” The convict not 
understanding, he added, ** You area Pole, and do 
not Know our castoms; it is my fete-day, when it is 
above alla duty to assist the unfortunate. Pray, ac- 
cept it, then, in the name of my saint, atter whom I 
am called.’”” The ;acket contained bread, salt and 
money. 

Night and day the journey continued, with the 
utmost rapidity, for about a month, when, in the 
middle of the night, they stopped at the fortress of 
Omsk, where he was placed tor a few hours with a 
young officer who had committed some breach of 
discipline. They talked incessantly until the morn- 
ing, so great was the pleasure of meeting with an 


room, which Pistrowski examined with feverish 
interest. ‘‘Ah!” said his companion, “are you 
meditating flight? Pray, do not think of it; many 





| he must pass through on the road to Archangel. He 
| educated companion. A map of Siberia was in the | 


| hoped to evade suspicion, his passport. He dare not 


of your fellow-countrymen have tried it; and, track- 
ed on all sides, tortured with hunger, and wiki with 
despair, have resorted to suicide, to save themselves 
from the consequences of the knuut and a life of 
misery.” 

At midday he was brought before Prince Gort- 
schakoff, and the critical moment of his fate ariived; 
he might either be sent to some of the government 
factories in the neighborhood, or to the hell of con- 
victs, the mines underground. An hour passed in 
cruel suspense whilst this was debated. At length 
one of the council annoanced to him that he was to 
be sent to the distillery of Ekaterininski, three hun- 
dred miles to the north of Owsk. The clerks around 
congratulated him on his destination; and bis de- 
parture was immediate. Ou a wintry morning he 
reached a vast plain near the river Irtish, on which 
a wretched village of about two hundred wooden hats 
was built, around a factory. When introduced into 
the clerks’ office, a young man who was writing 
jumped up and threw himself into his arms; he also 
was a Pole trom Cracow, a well-known poet, and sent 
away for life as ‘‘a measure of precaution.” S.on 
they were joined by another political criminal; these 
spoke rapidiy and with extreme emotion, entreating 
their new friend to bear everytbing in the most sub- 


masons had left; a murderer was his companion; 
and thus he went on until nightfall, when his two 
friends were permitted to visit him, in the presence 
of the soldiers and convicts, most of the latter of 
whom had been guilty of frightful crimes. Thus day 
after day passed on, in sweeping, carrying wood and 
water, amid snow and frost; sad, painfal memories, 
on which it is useless.to dwell; the barracks a scene 
of drunkenness and debauchery at night, and his 
companions the worst of mankind. His good con- 
duct brought him in a year and a half to the office, 
where he received ten francs a month, and the work 
was light. Daring this time, he saw and conversed 
with many farmers and travellers from a distance, 
and gained every information about the roads, rivers, 

tc., with a view to the escape he was meditating. 
The natives unite with the soldiers in exercising an 
incessant supervision over the hundreds of escaping 
convicts, and a nm saying a gthe Tartars 
is, “‘ In killing a squirrel you get but one skin, whilst 
a@ convict has three—his coat, his shirt and his 
skin.” 

Slowly and painfully he collected the materials for 
hia journey. First of all, a passport was an essential. 
A convict who had been sentenced for making false 
money, still possessed an excellent stamp cf the roy- 
al arms; this Piotrowski bought for a few francs. 
The sheet of paper was easily obtained in the office, 
and the passport forged. Atter long waiting, he 
procured a Siberian wig—that is, a sheepskin with 





quented. A large fair was shortly to be held at Irbit, 
at the foot of the Urals, aud he hoped to hide him- 
self in the vast crowd of people that frequented it. 
Soon after he had crossed the river, a sledge was 
heard behind him; he trembled for his safety—his 
pursuers were perhaps coming. 

‘* Where are you going?” shouted the peasant who 
drove it. 

* To Tara.” 

**Give me ten sous, and [ will take you.” 

**No; it is too much. I will give eight.” 

* Well, so let it be. Jamp in quickly.” 

He was set down in the street; and knocking at 
a@ house, inquired in the Russian fashion, ‘‘ Have 
you horses to hire?” 

‘* Yes—a pair. Where to?” 

**To Tara. Iam a commercial traveller, and going 
to meet my master. 1 am behind my time, and wish 
to go as quickly as possible.” 

No sooner had they set off than a snowstorm came 
on, and the driver lost his way. They wandered 
about all night in the forest, and it was impossible 
to describe the suffering Piotrowski endured. 

**Retarn to Tara,’’ said he, as the day broke; “I 
will engage another sledge; and you need not ex- 
pect any money from me, after the folly you have 
shown in losing your way.” 

They turned, but had hardly gone a mile before 
the driver jumped up, looked around, and cried, 
“This is our roud.” Then making up for lost time, 
he set him down at a friend’s house, where he pro- 
cured some tea and fresh horses. On he went in 
safety, renewing his horses at smallexpense, until 
late at night, when he suffered from a most unfor- 
tunate robbery. He had not money at hand to pay 
the conductor. They turned into a public house, | 





francs, his invaluable passport, and a note in which 
be had minutely inscribed all the towns and villages 


wasin despair. The very first day, a quarter of his 
money was gone, and the only thing by which he 


appeal to the police, and was obliged to submit. 
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missive and patient manner, as the only means of 
escaping from menial employment, and being pro- 
1aoted to the clerks’ office. 

Not long was he permitted to rest; a convict, 
branded on his forehead and cheeks, the superintend- 
ent of the others, came and ordered him to take a 
broom, and sweep away a mass of dirt that some 


the wool turned in, to preserve the head from the 
cold—three shirts, a sheepskin bournouse, and a red 
velvet cap bordered with fur, the dress of a well-to- 
do peasant. On a sbarp frosty night he quitted 
Ekaterininski fur Tara, having determined to try the 
road to the north for Archangel, as the least fre- 
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where acrowd of drunken people were celebrating | 
the carnival. He drew out some paper money to 
get change, when the crowd coming round, some one 
seized his papers, among which were about thirty | 
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managed to keep the track, avoiding the villages, 
and, when hungry, drawing a piece of frozen bread 
from his bag. At nightfall, he buried himself in the 
forest, hollowed a deep hole in the snow, and found a 
hard but warm bed, where he gained the repose he 
go greatly needed. Another hard day, with a dry 


terrible spectres' of cold and hunger. The Urals 
were reached, and he began to climb their wooded 
heights. On passing through a little village at night- 
fall, « voice cried, ‘* Who is there?” 
n “A traveller.” 
“ Well, would you like to come and sleep here?” 
‘*May Gud recompense you, yes; if it will not in- 
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Regret and hesitation were not to be thought of; 
rapid travelling is common in Siberia, and he soon 
found himself on the highroad to Irbit, crowded 
with an innumerable mass of sledges, going or re- 
turning to the fair, filled with merchandize and 

ts, who guide their agile horses with unpar- 
alleled skill. It is the season of gain and good 
humor; and the people show it by unbounded gayety. 
Piotrowski took courage, returned the salutations of 
the passers-by—for how could he be distinguished in 
such acrowd? The gates of Irbit were reached on 
the third day. ‘* Halt, and show your passport,” 
cried an official; but added in a whisper, ‘Give me 
twenty kopecks, and pass quickly.” The demand 
was willingly gratified, and with some difficulty he 
protured a night’s lodging, lying on the floor amidst 
acrowd of peasants, who bad previously supped on 
radiah-soup, dried fish, oatmeal gruel, with oil and 
pickled cabbage. 

Up at daybreak, he took care to make the orthodox 
salutations before the holy images which are found 
in the corner of every Russian dwelling; and passing 
rapidly through the crowded town, he walked out of 
the opposite gate, for, henceforwards, his scanty 
funds demanded that the journey should be made 
on foot. Inthe midst of a heavily falling snow, he 


cutting wind, forced him to ask for shelter at night 
in a cottage, which was granted without hesitation. 
He described himself as a workman, going to the 
iron foundries at Bohotole, on the Ural Mountains, 
Whilst the supper was preparing, he dried his 
clothes, and stretched himself on a bench with inex- 
pressible satisfaction. He fancied he had neglected 
no precautions; his prayers and salutations had been 
made; and yet suspicion was awakened, as it ap- 
peared, by the sight of his three shirts, which no 
peasant possesses. Three men entered, and roughly 
shook bim from sleep, demanding his passport. 

‘By what rigbt do you ask for it? Are you 
police?” 

‘‘No; but we are inhabitants of the village.” 

‘‘And can you enter houses, and ask for passports? 
Who can say whether you do not mean to rob me of 
my papers? But my answer is ready. I am Lav- 
renti Kouzmine, going to Bohotole; and it is not 
the first time [ have passed through the country.” 

He then entered into details of the road and the 
fair at Irbit, ending by sbowing his permission to 
pass, which, as it bore a stamp, satisfied these igno- 
rant men. 

“ Forgive us,” said they; “‘ we thought you were 
anescaped convict; some of them pass this way.” 

Henceforward, he dared not seek the shelter of a 
house; from the middle of February to the begin- 
ning of April, in the midst of one of the severest win- 
ters ever known, his couch was in the snow. Frozen 
bread was his food for days together, and the absence 
of warm aliments brought him face to face with the 


convenience you.” 

An aged couple lived there; good people, who 
Prepared a meagre repast, which seemed a feast to 
Piotrowski; the greatest comfort of all being that he 
could take off his clothes. They gave him his break- 
fast, and would not accept any remuneration but his 
warm and cordial thanks. In the evening, he met 
with a convoy of yamstchiks, or drivers, who were 
returning from the tair with thirty sledges of gods, 
each drawn by one horse, and guided by seven yam- 
stchiks. Their skill in descending the mighty slopes 
of the mountain is wonderful; the road is narrow, 
| and bordered by walls of snow so high, that men and 
horses completely disappear in them. When two 
convoys meet, the smaller turns out of the road, and 
buries itself until only the horses’ ears are visible. 
This strange evolution finished, the men belonging 
to both assist in drawing horses and vehicles out; 
but many dead bodies of the former strew the road- 
side, the fatigues are so great. 

One evening, our poor friend’s life was nearly ex- 
tinct; the way was lost, the hail pierced his skip, 
his supply of bread was exhausted, and after vainly 
dragging his weary limbs, he fell into a kind of tor- 
por. A loud voice roused him, ‘‘ What are you doing 
here?” 

“I am making a pilgrimage to the monastery cf 
Solovetsk, but the storm prevented my seeing the 
track, and I have not eaten tor several days.” 

“It is not surprising; we who live on the spot 
often wander away. There, drink that.” 

The speaker gave him a bottle containing some 
brandy, which burned him so fearfully, that in his 
pain he danced about. 

“Now, try to calm yourself,” said the good Samar- 
itan, giving him some bread and dried fish, which 
Piotrowski ate ravenously, saying, “I thank you 
with all my heart; may God bless you for your 
good ness.”* 

“Ah, well, do not say so much; we are both Chris- 
tians, Now, tng to walk a little.” 

He was a trapper; and led him into the right path, 
Pointing out a village inn where he could get rest 
and refreshment. Piotrowski managed to crawl to 


ered himself, he asked for radish-roup, but could not 
| Swallow it; and towards noon he fell asleep on the 
bench, never awaking until the same time on the 
next day, when the host roused him. Sleep, rest 
and warmth restored the weary traveller, who again 
started on his long pilgrimage. 

The town of Veliki-Ustiug was reached, where he 
determined to change his character and become a 
pilgrim, going to pray to the holy images of Solo- 
vetsk, on the White Sea. There are four of these 
holy places to which pious Russians resort, and 
everywhere the wayfarers are well received; hospi- 
tality and alms being freely dispensed to those who 
are going to pray for the peaceof the donor. Pass- 
ports are not rigorously exacted, and he hoped to juin 
hiweself t» a company, trusting to be less marked 
than if alone. As he was standing irresolute, in the 
market-place, a young man accosted him, and find- 
ing that they were bound to the same place, invited 
him to join their party. There were about twenty; 
bat no less than two thousand were in the city on 
their way, waiting until the thaw should have 
opened the Dwina for the rafts and boats which 
would transport them to Archangel, and then to 
Solovetsk. It was a scene for Chaucer: the sincere 
ascetic detached from this world; the half-idiot, who 
sought to be a saint; the knave who played upon 
the charity of others; and the astute hypocrite. The 
rafts are loaded with corn, and the pilgrims receive 
a free passage; or a small sum of money is given 
them if they consent to row; from forty to sixty 
sailors being required for each, the oars consisting 
of a thin fir-tree. Piotrowski was only too happy to 
increase his small store of money by working. At 
the break of day, before starting, the captain cried, 
“Seat yourselves, and pray to God.’ Every one 
squatted down like a Mussulman for a moment, then 
rose and made a number of salutations and crossings; 
and next, down to the poorest, each threw a smail 
piece of money into the river, to secure a propitious 
voyage. 

Fifteen days passed, during which Piotrowski 
learned to be an expert oarsman; then the golden 
spires of Archangel rose before them; a cry of joy 
was uttered by all; and the rowers broke off the 
lower part of their oars with a frightfal crash; such 
is the universal custom. It wasa heartfelt prayer 
of gratitude that Piotrowski raised to God for having 
brought him thus far in safety. How pleasant was 
the sight of the ships, with their flags of a thousand 
colors, after the snow and eternal forests of the 
Urals! But there was again disappointment; he 
wandered along the piers, but could not find a single 
vessel bound for France or Germany, and not daring 
to enter the cafes, where perhaps the captains might 
have been, he left Archangel in sadness, determined 
to skirt the coast towards Onega. He would thus 
pass the celebrated monastery without the necessity 
of stopping, and pretend that he was proceeding to 
Novgorod and Moscow travelling on the same pious 
pilgrimage. 

Through marshes and blighted fir-plantations the 
weary wayfarer sped, the White Sea rising frequent- 
ly into storms of the utmost grandeur; but the sea- 
son was lovely, and the sun warm, so that camping 
out offzred less hardship; the wolves howled around 
him, but happily be never saw them. Many soldiers 
who were Pules, were established at different points, 
to take charge of the canals. He often listened to 
their sad complaints, and once remarked to one, 
* But they do not beat you much?” 

‘How? Not beat us!’? was the answer, accom- 
panied by a bitter laugh. ‘*Do you think the czar 
lets us eat his bread gratuitously?” 

Another sad spectacle were the convoys of Jewish 
children, who are taken away from their homes in 
Poland at the age of ten or twelve, carried to Archan- 
gel, to bring up as soldiers or sailors, and taught to 
forget the religion and customs of their fathers. It 
was heart-rending to see these poor children, their 
heads shaved, driven before the rough soldiers, and 
dying on the road of hunger and cold. 

Having reached Vytegra, he was accosted on the 
shore by @ peasant who asked where he was going. 
On hearing his story, he said, ‘“‘ You are the man I 
want. I am going to St. Petersburg. My boat is 
small, and you can assist me to row.” 

The crafty fellow evidently intended to profit bv 
the pilgrim’s arms without wages; but, after long 
debate, he agreed to supply Piotrowski with tood 
during the transport. It seemed strange, indeed, to 
go to the capital—like running into the jaws of the 
lien—but he seized every occasion to pass on, lest his 
papers should be asked for. As they coasted down 
through Lake Ladega and the Neva, they took in 
some women as passengers, who were servants, and 
had been home to see their parents. One of them, 
an aged washerwoman, was 80 teased by the others, 
that Piotrowski took her part, and in return she 
offered him some very useful assistance. 

‘«‘ My daughter,” she said, “ will come to meet me, 
and sbe will find you a suitable lodging.” 

It will be guessed with what joy he accepted the 
proposal; and during all the time spent in the boat, 
no one came to ask for the passports. The house she 
took him to was sufficiently miserable; as the Rus- 
sians say, ‘It was the bare ground, with the wrist 
for a pillow.”” He asked his hostess if he must see 
the police to arrange the business of his passport. 

“No,” she said; ‘if you only stay a few days, it is 
useless; they have become 80 exacting, that they 
would wequive me to accompany you, and my time is 

too precious.” 

As he passed along the quays, looking for a ship, 
his eyes rested on one to sail for Riga on the follow- 








the place, and then fainted away. When he recov- 





ing morning. He could scarcely master his emotion. 


The pilot on board called out, “If you want a place 
to Riga, come here.” 

“I certainly want one; but I am too poor a man 
to sail ina steamer; it would cost too much.” 

He named a very smal! sum, and said, ‘Come; 
why do you hesitate?” 

“T only arrived yesterday, and the police have not 
vise my passport.” 

“That will occupy three days; go without a vise. 
Be here at seven o’clock, and wait for me.” 

Both were to their time. The sailor said, “* Give 
me some money,” and handed bim a yellow paper; 
the clock struck; the barrier was opened; and, like 
a dream, he was safely on the ocean. 

The journey to Riga, through Courlaud'’ and 
Lithuania, need not be dwelt upon; the difficalty of 
crossing the Russian frontier into Prussia was still to 
be managed. He chose the daytime; and when the 
sentinels had each turned their backs, he jumped 
over the wall of the first of the three glacis. No 
noise was heard. The second was tried, and the 
tiring -f pistols showed that he was perceived; he 
rushed on to the third, and, breathless aud exhaust- 
ed, gained a little wood, where for many hours he 
rewained concealed. He was in Prussia. Wanier- 
ing on through Memel, Tilsit and Konigsberg, he 
decived at the last place to take a ship the next 
morning to Elbing, where he would-be near to Posen, 
and g his patriots. Sitting down on a heap 
of stones, he intended taking refuge for the night in 
a@ cornfield; but sleep overcame him, and he was 
rudely awakened in the darkness by a policeman. 
His stammering and confased replies awakened sus- 
picion, and, to his shame and grief, he was carried 
off to prison. He announced himself a French cot- 
ton-spinner, but returning from Russia, and without 
passport. Not a word he said was believed. At 
length, after a month’s detention, weary of being 
consideréd a concealed malefactor, he asked to speak 
to M. Fleury, a French advocate, who assisted at his 
trial. To him he confessed the whole truth. Notb- 
ing could equal his advocate’s consternation and 
astonishment. 

‘* What a misfortune!” he said; ‘‘we must give 
you up to the Russians; they have just sent many of 
your countrymen across the frontier. There is but 
one way; write to Count Eulenberg; tell your story, 
and trust in his tuercy.” 

After ten days, he received a vague reply, desiring 
him to have patience. The affair got wind in the 
town, and a gentleman came to him, asking if he 
would accept him as bail. Efforts had been made in 
his favor, and the police were ready to set him free. 
M. Kamke, his kind friend, took him home, and en- 
tertained him for a week; but an order came from 
Berlin to send the prisoner back to Russia, and he 
received warning in time to escape. Letters to 
various friends on the way were given him, to 
facilitate his journey; and just four years after he 
had left Paris, he reached it in safety again, after hav- 
ing crossed the Urals, slept for months in the snow, 
jumped over the Russian frontier in the midst of 
balls, and passed through so many suffsrings and 
privations. 





TALG TREES OF AUSTRALIA. 


Recent explorations go to show that tle great Aus- 
tralian trees exceed in height, though not in circum- 
ference, the giants of California; though some of the 
Australians must be regarded as very respectable in 
girth, as well as height—the hollow trank of one of 
them being large enough to admit three horsemen to 
enter and turn without dismounting, while they lead 
a fourth horse. A fallen tree in the recesses of Dan- 
denong, Victoria, was measured not long since, and 
found to be 420 feet long; another on the Black Spur, 
ten miles from Healerville, measured 480 feet. The 
highest trees on the Sierra Nevada, California, yet 
discovered, reach only 450 feet—the average size 
being from three to four hundred feet in height, and 
from 25 to 34 in diameter. In Calaveras county, and 
in Mariposa county, there are numerous groves of 
these lofty trees; though we believe none of them 
reach quite the altitude of the Sierra Nevada trees, 
which grow in small groves, at a height of 4000 feet 
or more above the level of the sea. The wood of 
these trees closely resembles red cedar, and the red- 
dish brown bark is sometimes 18 inches thick; and 
the age of some of the oldest has been computed at 
2000 to 3000 years; that is, some of them are about 
coeval in their birth with David, and others were 
about starting into life when Rome was reducing an- 
cient Greece to the rank of a Roman province. 





CAPITALISTS AND STOCKHOLDERS. 


The privileges of stockholders are illustrated by a 
paragraph clipped from a Paris letter:—Two gentle- 
men were chatting on the Boulevard; one was a 
great speculator, developing the plan of a magni- 
ficent project, the other a dazzled capitalist, ready 
to snap at the bait. He hesitated a little, out was just 
yielding, when near these two passed a couple of 
youngsters of twelve years. They were looking into 
a@ tobacco shop close by, and one cried out to the 
other; 

‘¢ I’a like to smoke a sou’s worth of tobacco.” 

** Well,” said the other, ‘buy a sou’s worth.” 
“Ah! as luck will have it, I baten"t the sou.” 

“ Hold on! I’ve got two sous.’ 

‘* That’s the ticket! just the sien one for the 
pipe and one for the tobacco.” 

“ O yes; but what am I to do?” 

* You? O, you shall be stockholder; you can spit ” 
It was a flash of light. The capitalist thrast his 








bands into his pockets and fled. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SMOKE. 


BY mms. ELLER ad ScaE 


Did you ever watch the curling smoke 
As it rose from a city’s throbbing heart, 
And forms grotesque from its wreaths evoke, 
And visions perfect as dreams of art? 


Did a misty palace seem to rise, 

With dome, and turret, and winding stair, 
And slowly sail toward the skies, 

And then on a sudden vanish there ? 


Did you note the faces, blithe and sweet, 

That smiling gazed from its windows bright ? 
Did your pulses with faint sadness beat, 

As their shadowy outlines passed from sight ? 


Has your fancy, then, capricious turned 
To themes with a higher meaning fraught, 
And your eyes mid wreaths of smoke discerned, 
Surprised and wondering, food for thought? 


Ilave you seen a ragged fringe sail by 
That wore the shape of a beggar gaunt, 

And almost shuddered that up in the sky 
Were pictures, too, of sorrow and want? 


Have you marked the factory chimneys, then, 
Dense billows of blackness outward throw, 
That turned into grimy shapes of men 
The shadows of those who tolled below ? 


Have you watched the spiral jets ascend 
From buildings that shelter vice and sin, 

And seen, as with snaky curves they bend, 
A ghastly face from their dark folds grin? 


Have you shuddering turned from the sight away, 
And the glamour o'er your senses cast, 
Unheeding the sunshine, bright and gay, 
That scattered these phantoms all at last ? 





A STRANGE ADVENTURE 


IN THE LIFE OF MISS LAURA MILDMAY. 
A STORY IN FOUR PARTS.-PART WU, 


BY J. 8. LE FANU. 


CHAPTER VII. 
NEXT MORNING. 


FERVENTLY, with upturned eyes, with hands 
joined together, with the dew of agony on her face, 
and a trembling voice, did Hileria Pullen do her part 
in the great rite of the church. 

And when it was over, she did seem comforted, and, 
after a while, composed; and at last, worn out with 
fatigue, and aided by Doctor Lincote’s draught, she 
fell asleep, and slept deep and serenely till nearly ten 
o’clock next morning. 

The little child slept also a great deal, but not so 
easily. Mrs. Jolliffe, who had remained in charge of 
it, was of opinion that there was some sickness hang- 
ing over it. 

All through the night it was starting, as if in sud- 
den pain, and “ blarin’, ye could hear it out across 
the green a’most; and there’s arrals come out all 
over its skin; and its poor, tiny-winey joints is creak- 
ed wi’ fits like, and ’twas always workin’ aswint in 
the bed; and it looks so pined,” said Mrs. Jolliffe, 
making her report; ‘and the baby’s very bad— 
there’s noat else to be said; and what its sickness 
may be, there’s none can tell; ’taint like none that’s 
goin’, unless happen the doctor might guess.” 

In the midst of this consternation the doctor, who 
had been sent for, arrived. 

Mrs. Jenner, Mrs. Jolliffe, Kitty and even Mall 
the cook, were assembled there, hanging upon the 
words, and even the looks of the sage. 

The doctor examined the child curiously, like a 
work of art. 

Then he stood up and Icoked at it with a frown, 
and asked some questions of Mrs. Jolliffe; and then 
he peered at it again, and felt its skin, and its pulse, 
and looked keenly into its eyes, and at last be re- 
marked: 

“It’s avery odd case indeed. Did you ever see a 
case like that, quite, Mre Jolliffe? No, I rather 
think not. It’s asodd a case as ever!I saw. That 
child’s diet must have been played with. I’d say— 
only I know it has been in bonest hands—the child 
was poisoned. Not enough, I hope, to kill it, what- 
ever’s wrong. But it has had a equeak for it. Warm 
bathing; jost a very little medicine I’ll send; as 
much whey and goat’s milk as it will drink, and the 
room kept warm but airy; and trust the rest to young 
blood, and the energy of new life. Disease, Mrs. 
Jenner, ma’am, quails before children.” 

** You observe its eyes, Mr. Lincote. Do you think 
there is a—equint, doctor?” 

**] don’t think so, ma’am,” he answered. “It isa 
more dangerous thing—a symptom of pressure on 
the brain. Only slight, but it shows how general the 
derangement is.”’ 

“I knew ’twas bad,” said Kitty, “ for itonly beal’d 
when | sang til’t, and jinked t’ keys before ite een.” 
‘If the light hurts its eyes, put a screen betore it; 
and give it notbing solid; and we'll see how it gets 
on towards evening again.” 

So the doctor took his leave. 

Saint George and the Dragon, in spite of the san- 
guinary character of the situation, looked qaite 
pleasant in the sbarp frosty sun this morning. 
Familiar as this piece of biazonry was to the vicar’s 
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man thought that the valiant knight’s casque and 
mail, and the dragon’s scales, splendid in Dutch gold, 
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and the gorgeous crimson throat of the monster, | 


down which the saint of the azure cloak and red 


cross had insinuated his gilded lance, never looked | 


first, but no one likes him; and he’s scarce ever at 


Guildford, always in London. So much the better 
for them as lives in t’other place. A very violent 


more becomingly. The animated spires of the rep- tempered, dangerous gentleman.” 


tile’s burnished tail, and the good-humored grace 
with which the saint tickled rather than pierced its 
vermilion interior, gave an air of amicable frolic to 
the encounter, which quite took away any unplea- 
santness in the affair. 

“ Brilliant day, Mr. Tarnbull,” said the vicar, with 
brilliant Saint George and the dragon still in his eye; 
“and how is the poor woman to-day?” 

** She freats a deal after the barn, sir,” said the 
innkeeper; ‘‘ but the doctor says she’s better this 
morning, and she’s wearying to see you.” 

**She shan’t weary long, then,” said the vicar, 
cheerily. 

And ina few minutes more he stood in the sick 
woman’s room. 

** How does Mrs. Pullen to-day?” he asked. ‘‘ [’m 
glad to hear the doctor says you are better.” 

**I wish I could see it, sir; I thank you all the 
same,” whimpered Hileria, who liked the sympathy 
due to sickness. “‘I’m very weak, sir. I hope I 
may leave this bed alive, sir.” 

“Would you rather that I looked in another time, 
Mrs. Pallen? Llive close by.” 

“Please, sir, how is the poor darling baby?” she 
inquired. 

“* They are taking every care of it; and the doctor 
shall look after it until it is qhite well again, which 
I trast may be very soon.” 

“Thank God, sir. It’s a sweet little thing, sir. 
May Heaven bless and keep it. My heart’s a-break- 
in’—I miss it so.” 

And Hileria, not finding her pocket handkerchief 
at the moment, hastily applied the hem of the sheet 
to her eyes. 

‘You will be sufficiently recovered, I trust, very 
soon, Mrs. Pullen, tocome and see the child; and if 
not, the child will very soon be well enough to come 
and see you.” 

“TI am thinking, sir, that can hardly be. I’m 
afraid, sir—I’m afraid of my life—of that man. I’m 
well off, sir; I’m well to do—thanks to the poor mis- 
tress. She left me by her will five hundred pounds, 
aud I have my savings beside; and I’ll be easy for 
the rest of my days, I hope; and I’ll keep out of 
sight, sir, please, till this thing’s blowed over; for 
he’s a bad man, I’m afraid, sir; and he’s driven nigh 
desperate by losses and crosses lately, they say; and 
Isheuld not wonder at anything he may do—he’s 
that “savage; and ’twould be a mercy almost he 
drew his razor across his throat, and made way with 
himself.” 

“ You speak of—of whom?” said the vicar. 

“ Captain Torquil, sir. He has not been here yet, 
but be will, I’m sure o’ that; and Mr. Turnbull has 
promised he wont let him suppose I’m here. And 
you, sir, wont neither; for he’s in a mad state, he is, 
and till I’m away, and out of his reach, I don’t count 
my life safe.” 

“I’m shocked to hear you so speak of Captain 
Torquil. Not that I’m acquainted with him, or 
know anything particularly about him; but, every- 
thing considered, it is very shocking to think there 
should have been anything to give a color to your 
mind to such language.” 

**T'll tell you, sir—I’ll tell you ali,” said Hileria. 
‘‘ That is one reason has brought me here. If you 
can spare time now, ’twill be best you should hear 
itat once. And I’d like to have it off my mind, sir; 
for I sometimes think ’twill set me mad, striving to 
keep it to myself.” 

** You need not hurry yourself, I can afford you 
plenty of time,” said the vicar. ‘‘ Shall I take a 
chair?” 

** Please, sir; and I’l] tell you the best lcan. I’m 
very weak, sir, as you see, but I’ll try and tell it as 
short as I can, sir.” 

Hileria Pullen, with a lean, bilious face and very 
black eyes, was sitting up in the bed, with a wrapper 
on and a shaw! drawn round her angular figure; a 
nightcap, with a broad, faded silk ribbon pinned 
tightly about it, round her head; and some black 
hair, streaked with white, peeping from ander this 
pale ligature of lilac and faint green. 

“ Thank you, sir,” said she, and she hemmed to 
clear her voice, as the vicar took his seat near the 
foot of the bed, crossing hie gaitered legs, and hold- 
ing his hat and stick on his knee as he inclined an 
attentive ear towards the sick woman who had a 
story to tell. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PULLEN’S ACCOUNT OF CAPTAIN AND 
MRS. TORQUIL. 


HILERIA 


*©You don’t know that family, sir, Captain and 
Mrs. Torquil?” she began. 

‘No; I’ve never seen them,” said he. 

**After the poor mistress died, sir, the captain came 
down hot foot to Snedley with his lawyer—his lady, 
Mrs. Torquil, being named in the will for something 
—and he took a deal on him, and directed all things; 
and, having no copy of the will at the time, which I 
have one now, I could not gainsay nothing. And he 
ordered me and the child away to Mrs. Torquil at 
Guildford.” 

“And weren’t you comfortable there?” asked the 
vicar. 

** Yea sir, well enough in a way, but there was 





‘*But Mrs. Torquil, you found her kind, I dare 


say?” said the vicar. 

** Mrs. Torquil, sir, is nothing in her own house,” 
said she. 

“OQ, controlled by her husband, I suppose?” he 
suggested. 

“ Well, sir, I may mention to you, she’a scarce 
ever out of her bedroom. The fact is, sir—what I 
wouldn’t on no account tell to another—the poor 
lady has her failin’, and it’s come to that she’s scarce 
ever out of her bed. 

“*She’s too fond of drinkin’, sir, and has ruined 
her ’ealth, which she cannot last very long, sir; and 
twill not fret them much, I’m afraid, that shouid 
fret most. ’Tis a bad world, sir, and a sorrowful; 
and I’m told, poor lady, if she had a bin happier 
mated she’d a bin very different in many ways.” 

‘* Dear me! poor thirg! that’s very sad,” said the 
clergyman, with something of wonder as well as 
of pain. ‘That such things are, who could believe 
if one didn’t see them? Ah, Mrs. Pullen, in the 
midst of life we are in death—that spiritua! death, 
which is so unspeakably more terrible for us than its 
awfal physical image. It is very sad indeed, Mrs. 
Pullen, what you tell me.” 

‘So it is, sir, and he leading such a life they do 
say—gambling, and every other wickedners—and no 
servants stops there for any length of time; and 
often not the price of a loaf inthe house for daye 
together, and credit hard to get for that house, I can 
tell you, sir.” 

*“ But how did Mrs. Mildmay, of Queen’s Snedley, 
come to admit him at her house?” 

‘‘ Law love you, sir, she knew nothing. Ifshe had 
a@ knewn what sort he was, or she, poor lady, she’d 
never a left them nothing iv her will, nor suffered 
him nigh the house. But he had a way with him, 
and flattered her, poor lady; she was too simple for 
such like. It wasn’t till [came to Guildford that I 
got acopy of the will from Mr. Tute the lawyer. I 
have it here, sir, in this bag, by my bed; and I’d be 
glad, sir, if you’d read it, or get acopy took, since 
the poor darling child is under your care; which, as 
you will hear, is the saving of its life, no less, the 
blessed baby.” 

“Pray explain—do, my good friend, explain what 
you mean?” 

‘‘ What I mean, sir, please, is just this. The poor 
mistress has left all she can, except about fifty pounds 
@ year, to her cousin, Mrs. Torquil, which she would 
as soon have burnt her hand in the fire as have done 
it, if she had a knewn that the poor lady was always 
more or less in liquor, and seldom out of her bed- 
room, or fit to speak to any one, I’m sorry to say, 
sir.” 

The vicar raised his hands and eyes, and shook his 
head slowly. 

‘*She had in her power to leave about a thousand a 
year, which she has left to the darling child, Miss 
Laura; and ifthe dear baby should die unmarried, 
it is all to go, you will see, sir, when you come to 
Tread the will; to the afilicted cousin—little she 
thought what was afflicting ot her—Mrs. Torquil.” 

‘*Is Captain Torquil appointed guardian to the 
child?” 

‘Not he, sir.” 

“Then he has no more right to the custedy of that 
child than he has to the custody of you or me!” said 
the vicar. ‘“‘ He has no more right than Mr. Turnbull, 
the innkeeper here—less, in fact; because if any- 
thing happened to the child he would have a great 
accession of fortune. Heis, for that reason, the very 
last person who should have charge of the child; no 
selection cculd possibly be more improper.” 

“ Well, sir, I’ll tell you just what happened; but, 
please, sir, you’ll promise not to get me into trouble 
for speaking so plain; for, indeed, sir, except to show 
you how the matter really is, and what a sin it would 


be in the sight of God to give the child back to that | 


bad man, I would not open my lips to no one on the 
matter.” 

“I see what you mean—that is, I can understand 
why Captaig Torquil, as I have said, should, on con- 
sideration, most gladly rid himself ofall responsibil- 
ity about the child.” 

“Ah! sir, that aint what the captain wants. But 
I don’t like it no ways, and I could not stay no longer 
at Guildford, at no price. Icould not allow him to 
take to doctoring the baby, sir.”’ 

And she looked darkly at the vicar. 

**Eh? I don’t quite understand,” hesitated that 
good man. 

“This was it, you must know, sir. He didn’t 
trouble us out at Guildford much with his company, 
no more than his money, and he never paid a shil- 
ling nowhere without disputing and fighting over it 
like dog and cat; but that’s neither here nor there. 
He did come out to Guildford about ten days after 
we got there, and he spoke me fair, and made me a 


present, and for all that there was something about ; 


him I did not like, and I could not know myself what 
it was, only there was. What I then saw first 
against him was the way he used to walk into poor 
Mrs. Torquil’s room; just shove open the door and 
walk in, 


he was there, and no word, I’m sorry to say, cir, too 
bad to call her. And whatever she may be, poor 


as if ’twas a stable, and lock at her as if) 
he’d like to strangle her; and never a good-mornirg, | 
nor how do you do; and she all of atremble while | 


with never a word, nothing but jast crying and sob- 
bing, poor thing, as if her heart would break; and 
whatever money there was, every one knew "twas 
with her it came. Well, he never stayed long, I 
must say, in her room, only to rummage about for 
her letters, and reading every scrap of paper he could 
find. 

“ Well, sir, the first time Captain Torquil came out 
I did rot know bim so well, and he walked up stairs 
right to the nursery—a queer place fora gentleman 
to be poking into—and he was very nice-spoken and 
smiling, and he asked how I was, and hoped I was 
comfortable, and told me to ask for whatever I 
wanted. And he said he heard the child had a cold. 
And I said it had, but was getting better; and he 
said, stiling, ‘ You know, nurse, 1’m a great ductor,’ 
which I told him I did not know it before. * Yes.’ 
said he. ‘ Wonld you mind putting it to bed, and 
I'll have it quite well by to-morrow. It is feverish, 
and till that is right it can’t get better.’” 

“TI think he said rightly there,” said the vicar. 

“ Well, sir, it was only wrapped round with its 
flannels and my quilted shaw], and the little cot all 
ready, so I did as he bid me; and said he, ’ The 
thing it wants is James’s powder, and you know how 
to manage it.’ 

“And then he went down stairs, and came back, 
and divided the powder he brought with him in two; 
and he said he’d come back and see how it did. And 
I gave it that powder—he standing by—and it never 
was the same since.” 

‘“‘“H’m!” eaid the vicar, with his eyes fixed on a 
knot in the floor. 

And a littie silence followed. 

“« Well, sir, you see, he was angry when I refused 
to give the child the t’other ha!f of the powder; and 
when he frowns, and laughs, and turns white, as he 
does when he’s vexed, he looks very bad, and I could 
not get his face out of my head, although he did not 
stay long, nor make much ofthe matter. But lately 
he’s bin coming up again to the nursery, and he says 
the child isn’t thriving with me, which I know well 
what it was as disagreed with the darling iutant, and 
he wanted me to give it a bottle he had made upin 
his coat pocket, and I said I’d rayther not, and he 
pulled off the paper and showed me the label with 
* Daffy’s Elixir ’ on it, and the name of the apothe- 
cary; and he said, ‘You must give it the medicine, 
the child will die else;’ and I said, ‘I wont give it 
no physic, except what the doctor over the way or- 
ders and makes up;’ and with that he laughed and 
called me a fool, and slapt his hand down on the 
table, and told me to be ready to quit the house and 
give up the child to a new nuree the next morning; 
and he gave me a louk that frightened me, and I 
heard him laughing very angry as he ran down the 
stairs. 

‘* Now, if that stuff in the bottle was really ‘ Daffy’s 
Elixir,’ and nothing mixed in it, why mightn’t he a’ 
left it where he had put it, on the table, instead of 
taking it away again in his pocket? Mind ye, sir, I 


i posite the porch of the George Inn, the good clergy- | things against it; comfortable in a manner, but not | lady, it ien’t for him to call her them dreadfol 1 names | the beend moonlight, snd I could no more move from 


was as cold as lead, and trembling all over, and I 
think I’d a took a fit, only I looked at the poor dar- 
ling little baby, and I burst out a-cryin’, and that I 
think saved me.” 

Here Hileria Pullen paused, and the vicar said 
what is told in the next chapter. 





CHAPTER IX. 
HILERIE PULLEN’S ADVENTURES. 


“You are right, Mrs. Pullen, to be very cantious 
as to what you say, because there is no proof, nothing 
but suspicion. You may depend upon me. You 
were right to be frank, and you have acted perfectly 
right. How soon after that did you leave?” 

“That night, sir. Ill though 1 was, I stole away 
with the baby, and no one missed me till next morn- 
ing, I take it—tor that was a house where most peo- 
| ple did as they liked, except when the master was 
there—and none cared about their own business, 
much less other people’s.” 

** But you said Captain Torquil followed you. How 
was that?” 

“We were two hours late the second day, at a 
small town, Twinton, when I got out with the baby, 
meaning to cross to this. 

“‘] was there more than a hour, I should think, 
and it was moonlight, and I sawa chaise and four 
pull up at the door, and Captain Torquil put his head 
out of the window, and he asked how long it was 
since the mail-coach passed, and they told him. They 
were wetting the horses’ mouths, and though it was 
a frosty night, they were steaming up ina cloud with 
; heat; and he asked how far on was the place where 
; they changed horses, and they told him five miles 

only; and he said, ‘ They have left that, 1 suppose, 
| half an hour ago;’ and they said, ‘That at least;’ 
‘and be said, ‘ They were behind time here;’ and 
| they said they Icat time by the ice on the road, 
| where the floods were—which was true—and they 
were bringing it up now. Then he asked them how 
long the next stage was, and they told him thirteen 
miles; and he said,‘ We shan’t overtake them next 
stage, then ;’ and they said, hardly.” \ 

** You remember all this very distinctly,” obeerved 
| the vicar. 

‘Every word of it went into my ear like a needle. 
I’li never forget word or look, or turn or sight of the 
four minutes that passed then. I was standing with 
the baby in the big window over the door, and in 











don’t say nothing, but I know what I thought. 1° 





“1 did not feel myself nor the child for the time, 
nor as if I had a body at all, but only just eye and 
ear, and like to fall down dead with fear of him, for 
you don’t know all I’ve heard of that man. Well, 
sir, you may guers how I felt when he raised bis eyes 
tothe very window where me with the baby in my 
arms was standing. 

“I felt my eyes growing as big as saucers in my 
head, staring at him ; and thie captain leaned cut, and 
made as if he was going to open the door. Bat, 
Heaven be thanked, he did nct see me. I think ’twag 
the shine of the moonlight back again from the 
panes of glass that hid me. He held his watch in the 
light <f the moon, leaning out, and he called to the 
postboys to be off; and I thank God, I saw them 
drive ou at a great pace the next minute. I had 
been tremblirg the whole journey, in fear of him 
overtaking me, feur{ knew that he wonid think I 
had taken the northern coach, having a sister mar- 
ried in Edinburgh, and he knew she wanted me te 
go to live with her; and I do suppose he went right 
to the coach cfiice when he heard I was gone, and 
found out what passengers went, and then he ful- 
lowed. I mentioned you to him, also, once, sir, as 
one that should be consulted; and when he finds I 
haven’t gone on by the coach, I know be’ll make 
straight for this.” 

“ Not unlikely. Give me the copy of the will, and 
I will have our lawyer's opinion as to its effect; and 
—there is Bir. Turnbull. I hear him in the lobby.” 

And he called in the innkeeper, and gave hima 
solemn charge, in case of inquiries after Mrz. Pallen, 
to withbo!d all information, which that grave person 
undertook to do. 

‘* My people doesn’t know her name, and I'll give 
them directions to say nothing.” 

“And eksaid Captain Torquil, or any one on his 
bebalf, make inquiry about the child, please say that 
I have taken that matter in hand, ard refer him to 
my attorney, Mr. Tarlcot. And now I'll take the 
copy of the will, ma’am—thanks; and I'll bring it 
back to you when he has made a note of it.” 

So he bid her good-by, and was approaching the 
door, when suddenly she screamed, starting upright 
in the bed, ‘‘O law, sir, he’s come!” 

“Hush! Captain Torquil do you mean?” 

“O, yea sir. I hear his voice.” 


CHAPTER X. 
CAPTAIN TORQUIL. 


THE vicar leaned over the banisters, and heard a 
clear and somewhat sharp voice talking in the hall 
with Mr. Turnbull, and his own name mentioned. 

At this time of year few strangers passed through 
Golden Friars, and having never before heard those 
clear resolute tones in which he was named, he con- 
cluded that the visitor could be no other than Cap- 
tain Torguil. 

So that worthy divine put his bat on his head, and 
with a dignified air went down the back stairs, and 
through the inn yard, with swift paces to the attor- 
ney’s house. 

Brevity was urgent, for although there was noth- 
ing excited in the gentleman-like accents which he 
had overheard, Mr. Turnbull, of the George, would 
at once, as agreed, send Captain Torquil on to the 
attorney. It would be awkward to be surprised there, 
and the clerical costume, the good vicar pointedly 
observed, would make identification inevitable 

Mr. Luke Tarlcot, the attorney, was a good-natar- 
ed fellow enough—a man of sixty years and upwards, 
a serious man, a fat man, cautious and taciturn, and 
diplomatic on occasion. 

Holding this gentleman by the corner of his coat 
collar, he poured, as briefiy as he could, into his ear 
the strange story of Hileria Pullen and Captain Tor- 

uil, and produced the late Mrs. Mildmay’s will, 
which, happiiy, was very short. 

“T’ll get away, I wont meet him; he’!] be here in 
notime. Let me out through your garden; come— 
come—quickly And out the back way, through 
bages, and under the thick ivied arch into the lane, 
the clergyman marched quickly, and so away by the 
hard pathway, with his back to the lake and the town 
towards the solemn mountains, at whose foot lay the 
farmstead of his sick parishioner, Farmer Bligh, 
trusting that by the time of his return at sunset, 
Captain Torquil would be many miles beyond the 
outlines of the purple mountains that surround 
Golden Friars. 

Mr. Tarlcot returned thoughtfully to his room, 
which was somewhat darksome, and had an old- 
fashioned and grimy air, and sat himself down in his 
office chair, and slipped the copy of the will into the 
drawer before him. And almost at the same mo- 
tent he heard a gentleman-like voice in the hall 
say, ‘This way?” And before the maid could an- 
nounce him, a bandsome man, with an air of fashion, 
very black hair, very delicately-chiselled features, 
whick bad something the effect of a carving in ivory, 
a little yellowed by time, entered the room. 

This gentleman had his hatin his hand, and ap 
exquisite little walking-stick, and be carried a sort 
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CHAPTER XI. 


APPROACHING. 
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shall then state allI am at liberty to say upon the 
subject.” : 

“0, exactly; then I shan’t say another word. 
The child has been stolen, and your client, the rector, 
or whatever he is, says I’m tu look to him, and re- 
fers me to you, 80 here I am.” 

“Ts there any particular question you wish to put 
to me?” asked Mr. Tarlcot. 

“Certainly. Being the guardian of the child, I 


“ Very well, sir,” said the captain, with a sudden 
effort. ‘‘ Your client adopts the outrage of that ser- 
vant, and receives and conceals my kidnapped ward. 
Very good, sir. I suppose you understand your own 
business. We’ll try that. LI'llopen youreyes. You 

, shall hear from me, you may tell your parson.” 

“You may possibly hear from us first, sir,” said 
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table, at which the attorney had risen to receive 
him. 

“ Y’ve looked in about a very odd affair, Mr. Tarl- 
cot. My name is Torquil. Your clergyman here, 
Mr. Jenner, has probably mentioned Captain Tor- 
quil. The most extraordinary piece of villany has 
been practised upon me and my wife, Mrs. Torquil, 
by a servant who has kidnapped-—may I sit down?” 
said the captain, not waiting, however, for leave— 
“kidnapped I may say our child—a young child 
consigned to our care by the will of its mother, a 
widow, @ very near relation of my wife’s. I have 
had an infinity of trouble. I’ve followed all the way 
from London forty miles north of this place, and 
found on overtaking the coach that she had got out, 
and come across, as I rightly conjectured, here. At 
your hotel, round the corner, they tell mo that she 
did so, and brought the infant with her. They say 
they don’t know what’s become of her, but that your 
—your—Reverend Mr. Jenner makes himself respon- 
sible for the child.” 

Here was a little silence. The attorney did not 
break it. He looked down industriously on his desk, 
and leaned a little forward. 

“Am I rightly informed?” asked Captain Torquil. 

“If you permit me, when you have quite done, I 


demand its restoration. Where shall I find it?” 

“T can’t tell you where the child is to be found, 
Captain Torquil. But the Reverend Mr. Jenner is 
differently informed as to your position in relation to 
that cbild; and his information is fortitied by the 
copy of the will of the late Mrs. Mildmay, of Queen’s 
Snedley, Mrs. Jenner’s relative.” 

‘* Your copy can hardly be better than a—a—quiz, 
sir, ifit omits that. But it is perfectly immaterial to 
me. I know my rights and powers, and once for all, 
and to save your client the ruinous consequences 
into which you are about to run him, I demand that 
the child be replaced in my hands.” 

“T have not got it, sir; and I may as well be quite 
explicit. If that child were in my possession I should 
not feel warranted in placing it in your hands; and 
I should decline to do so,’’ said the old attorney, 
firmly. ° 

“Then you know where it is?” 

“T don’t say that, sir.” 

“And you refuse to restore or to disclose it,’ con- 
tinued the captain. 

The attorney was silent. 

‘You refuse to give me any information?” 

* T don’t say that I have any to give, sir; but if I 
had I should refuse it,” said Mr. Tarlcot. 

The captain stared at him fixedly, with whitening 
face, and eyes that gleamed for a few moments. 


Mr. Tarlcot, determined not to be bullied. 

“ What do you mean by that, sir?” asked the 
captain, in an icy tone, leaning the knuckles of both 
hands on the desk, and advancing his sharp and 
pallid features towards the attorney. ‘It seems to 
me, sir, that you would not olject to my losing my 
temper and striking you. I’ll not make any such 
fool of myself. You shan’t get your hand into my 
pocket for damages. 1°ll make short work with your 
clerical patron. 1’ll drive cff to that town—-what’s 
its name?—nine miles away, and I1’ll get the pclice 
here.” 

The attorney bowed. He did not wish further to 
heat his enemy, who had arrived already at the can- 
descent point. 

Grasping his hat, stick and wrapper, which he had 
laid down on the table, he flung from the room, 
laughing and grinding his teeth as he passed through 
the hall; and before the attorney, who followed him 
to do the honors, could overtake him, be had clapped 


to the door with a clang that made the whole house 
vibrate. 





CHAPTER XI. 


APPROACHING. 


His chaise had followed him to the steps, and he 
sprang into it, shut the door himself, pulled up the 
window, and leaned back. He was not long in col- 
lecting his ideas, for the attorney, standing in the 
middle of his front room, saw him let down the front 
window and call something to the driver, who forth- 
with got his horses into motion. 

Mr. Tarlcot, watching the vebicle as it drove away, 
observed that it turned the corner, not in the direc- 
tion of the town he had named, but of the George. 

“ Forgot something there,” conjectured the lawyer. 
“O, hey? why, he may be going on to the vicar’s 
house, and upon my life there’s no one there but a 
parcel of women to meet him.” 

In haste he put on his hat, and was out on the 
steps ina moment, and trotted down to the corner, 
with an anxious face. 

Thereone commands a view across the front of the 
George inn, and of some bouses beyond it, along the 
margin of the lake, to the vicar’s house. 





The elm trees and the two gtay piers, capped with 
stone balls, stained and worn with the rains and 
suns of two centuries, stood hardly tour hundred 
yards away. 

It was with avery uncomfortable sensation that he 
saw the chaise draw up at the door, and Captain 
Torquil spring out and run up to the hall door. 

Mr. Tarlcot was nothing short of very much fright- 
ened when he saw this. He was a serious man, and 
never swore—and the “bless my soul!” with which 
he witnessed the occurrence very inadequately ex- 
pressed the intensity of his feeling. The attorney 
looked this way and that, in his perplexity; and he 
bethought him of Tom Shackles, whom he saw at 
that moment striding into the George. So he fol- 
a him in, and talked a little with him in the 

all. 

In the meantime the vicar’s house had received 
this sinister visitor. 

When he knocked at the door, good Mrs. Jenner 
was in the scene of her new and delightful interest. 
The baby was in a sound sleep—Mrs. Jolliffe pro- 
nounced it very refreshing—and Mis. Jenner and 
Kitty Bell, with their souls in their eyes, smiled 
down benedictions and thanksgivings in breathless 
silence upon the littleslumberer. Wien the knock 
was heard at the hall-door, Mrs. Jenner, with a 
shudder, wondered how any one could be so brutal 
as to run such a risk as that of drumming a double- 
knock just at the hour when it might be supposed 
the little darling was asleep. 

She stole out softly on the lobby, and listened. 
She heard the stranger inquire for her, and Mall 
answered that she was at home. Then she heard 
them both troop up tothe drawing-room, and the 
visitor say, ‘‘ Captain Torquil.” 

A sudden faintness overcame her for a moment on 
hearing that dreaded name. But her very terror 
strung up her energies; and with alight step, and 
pale face, she entered, and said: 

‘“*Here’s a man come about the baby. Lock the 
door on the inside, and keep my precious darling 
safe.” 

“Agoy!’? exclaimed Kitty, popping her head out 
at the nursery door, with round eyes, and round 
mouth, and good honest round cheeks. ‘“‘ What shall 
we do wi’ t’ bab, ma’am? We can’t get down wi’ ’t, 
*twould begin bledderin’, and he’d be sure to catch it. 
If I had but the sword that’s in the master’s study, 
ma’am.” 

“Be quiet, Kitty—don’t talk like a mafflin’. Get 
into the room, and open to no one till I tell you.” 

And with these words, Mrs. Jenner assumed her 
stately air; and shaking out her brown silk dress a 

little, she went down stairs to the drawing-room 
with as dauntless a demeanor as she could command, 
and an awful tremor at her heart. 

Mrs. Jenner was quite a lady, though something 
of that stiff school which has quite passed away. 

With her a curtsey was no make-belicf, but a dig- 
nified salutation, during which you might leisurely 
count four, or walk across the room. She saw a man 
lightly and elegantly made, and strikingly handsome, 
though not young. 

He turned about from the window, where he stood 
as she entered, looking across the lake at the moun- 
tains that seemed so towering and so near, and made 
her a grand-seigueur bow, as ceremouious and more 
graceful than her old English curtsey. 

She was agreeably surprised! There was here 
something so deferential, so graceful, so engaging. 

Captain Torquil introduced himse!f, and made 
many apologies for disturbing her. Ladies in the 
country, who were known to be really kind and 
charitable, he knew, had hardly ever an hour to 
themselves. 

He was so glad, he said, that this little excursion 
to look after a toolish runaway servant should have 
led him back, though only for a moment, to Golden 
Fiiars. When he was a boy he had been here for 
three months, every year, for three years in succes- 
sion; and had walked over those beautiful moun- 
tains again and again; and knew every spring and 
ravine, every curve and hollow, especially of that 
huge clump of mountains that overhung the lake. 
He remembered this house so well; that was long 
before her time. It was a Mr. Drayton, he thought, 
that had it then. A change very much for the bet- 
ter when Mr. Jenner came. 

This he said pointedly. 

And particularly he remembered Mrs. Drayton. 
She was not at all liked down here. Country people 
are very discriminating; they know a lady. It would 
be a great pleasure to his poor wife, who was a sad 
invalid, to hear how her cousin at Golden Friars was. 
What this delightful air and exquisite scenery can 
do for people! A paradise that communicates its 
own immortality. He wished so much he could get 
his poor wife into some such exquisite panorama, 
and vivifying atmosphere. 

« She’s not old. Still, I need not tell you, a young 
woman, poor Janet might he almost in her best 
looks at this moment; and if she had lived in a place 
like this, she would have been. You and she are 
contemporaries, I know.” 

Good Mrs. Jenner was six years her senior. 

‘And I find it certainly very hard to believe. My 
poor wife so often speaks of you. I felt as it I knew 
you; as if—I hope I was not very impertinent —I 
had a kind cf right, almost, to come in in this un- 
ceremonious way. And there is my particular friend, 
General Donnington—Sir Edward Donnington he is 
now, you know, and very rich—a great sum, Indian 
prize-money. Of course you heard. Pvor fellow! 
He never married, and never will, I suppose. He 





that,” said he very low, looking down on the carpet. 

‘‘And he’s another friend who talks to me, more 
than I need say, about Golden Friars, and our rela- 
tions there.” 

Mrs. Jenner always blushed easily, and she blush- 
ed now, looking down with a faint little smile, and a 
gentle sigh; and she thought what a melancholy 
music was in Captain Torquil’s voice, and what a 
charming person he was, and what nice simple tastes 
and feelings he seemed to have. 

“I’m thinking of getting away from town life, I’m 
tired of London. There is nothing on earth, I think, 
I should 80 entirely enjoy as living in a place like this 
—this very place—living and dying here.” 

There was here a pause, as he looked pensively 
across the lake to the grand back-ground of moun- 
tain. 

“And,” he continued, ‘* we have had a little re- 
sponsibility—a very pleasant one—thrown upon us 
by poor dear Alice Mildmay. You have heard of 
her death, of course, poor thing. She was fond of 
my wife, and honored me with her confidence and 
good opinion, and consulted me latterly about every- 
thing, and her poor little girl, only eighteen months 
old, she has left in our charge; and it would be so 
delightful to have it here—close to you—and perhaps, 
sooner or later, we might induce you to take it al- 
together under your care. The fact is, my poor wife’s 
miserable health would quite unfit her, except for a 
short time, for the anxieties and trouble of such a 
charge. But it would be a very ungracious thing to 
refuse, and for a few months, I suppose, we must 
submit and comply with so solemn a request, until 
we find—I should be so delighted if it were eventually 
in this house—a suitable protectress for the poor 
little thing. At present I have had to follow down 
here a person whom I wish I could describe as simply 
foolish, in fact, a particularly wicked and audacious 
woman, who has stolen the child. I detest having 
to punish any one, in fact, if you knew me, you would 
understand that it is downright torture to me, the 
bare idea of punishment. But that wicked woman— 
it is a duty one can’t get over to stop such doings 
peremptorily; and I’m come a!l this way, you see, 
todo that. Isshe in the house?” 

“No, certainly,” said Mrs. Jenner, who, as the 
crisis seemed to approach, flushed very much, and 
grew plainly very uncomfortable. ‘I never saw her, 
she never was in this house.”’ 

**But the little child is; Doctor Jenner says 80, 
and in a better place it could not possibly be,” said 
Captain Torquil, ‘‘ nor under more admirable super- 
intendence or kinder care. You’ll kindly allow me, 
however, to see the child, and assure myself that it 
is the very child, and all safe, and quite out of the 
hands of that wicked woman. And, being once as- 
sured upon these points, I would ask you kindly to 
take pity upon me, who have no servant with me 
capable of taking charge of the infant, and to permit 
it to remain here, in your kind hands, as much lon- 
ger as will consist with your convenience and 
liking.” 

Here was a polite and plausible speech enough. 
Bat what was that in the captain’s dark clouded 
eye—in his thin lips, and finely-cut pallid features, 
that affrighted Mrs. Jenner with a sudden sense of 
treachery and danger? 


CHAPTER XII. 
CAPTAIN TORQUIL LEAVES THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


CAPTAIN TORQUIL smiled. The smile was not at 
all like the smile of theatrical villany. It was in- 
tended to be genial and reassuring. He was hand- 
some, and doing his best; yet the smile inexplicably 
alarmed Mrs. Jenner. 

Certain shadows that had crossed his face imme- 
diately before it, had, no doubt, something todo with 
the sudden eclipse of the celestial Captain Torquil, 
and the vague revelation of a counterpart more or 
leas infernal. 

The captain, I think, saw the unpleasant change 
in Mrs. Jenner’s mind, and he tried to restore her 
happier impressions. e 

“T see, Mrs. Jenner, we are entirely agreed as to 
the cruelty of punishing people, and the fact is that 
I should be immensely relieved if you and Mr. Jenner 
would join in advising me not to put the law in mo- 
tion against her. Hileria Pallen is one of the most 
entirely unscrupulous persons on earth. She fancied 
she had got poor Mrs. Mildmay entirely in her hands. 
She hated me because she saw that her mistress con- 
sulted me. She fancied that I had an influence. 
Perhaps she was right. .But if I had, the will, leav- 
ing but a miserable fifty pounds a year to my wife, 
shows how I used it. The woman was bitterly dis- 
appointed at the amount of her own legacy—hand- 
some as it was. Furious with her late mistress, 
furious with me, furious with my poor wife, enraged 
at seeing her prey slip through her fingers, she 
framed a plan to abecond with the child. She’s a 
woman of profound dissimulation, intensely artful 
and vindictive, beyond your power to conceive. I 

don’t care a farthing, of course, what she says of me. 

It can’t be worse than she has already said, again 

and again, when it suited her purpose, of her dead 

mistress and benefactress. I have detected her in so 
many and such awful untruths, that one word she 

utters I don’t believe. In consequence of these— 

which justice to the memory of poor Alice Mildmay 

compelled me to notice—I told her she shovld leave 

our service next morning, and she ran away over 

night with the infant, which she had with her own 





bad his romance, and his grief; I know all about 


ears heard poor Alice Mildmay consign, in the most 


solemn and passionate terms, to my care. This— 
and I suppose the usual cloud cf slanders—she pro- 
poses for her revenge, and a mode of accounting for 
her abrupt departure, and perhaps ultimately of ex- 
torting money from more jersons than one.” 

As he spoke, the lady, over whom was stealing 
again a mist of perplexity, raised her eyes quite 
suddenly, and detected those of Captain Torquil 
fixed upon her with a scrutiny that was cunning and 
intense, that was triumphant, and shocked ber. 
She returned it unconsciously with a fixed stare of 
fear. 

The fascination of this stare continued for little 
more than a second. It was dispelled; but an in- 
efiaceable lesson remained. 

The lady stood up, and very coldly but pointedly 
asked; 

** With respect to poor Alice Mildmay’s child, be 
good enough, Captain Torquil, to say exactly what 
you mean?” 

“T want you kindly to direct your servant to bring 
down the child, so as to enable me to satisfy myself 
by actual inspection that the child is really here, 
Will you do so?” 

“T will not, sir.” 

The captain, beginning to forget his politeness, 
laughed ashort dangerous laugh. 

“And may I ask,” said the captain, his eyes begin- 
ning to gleam, and his features to grow sharper and 
whiter, “‘ your reason for that particularly unsus- 
tainable resolution?”’ 

The captain leaned a little forward as he put his 
question, his fingers clenched on each side npon the 
brim of his hat, which he held firmly to his waist- 
coat, while the crown was presented for the inspec- 
tion of Mrs. Jeuner. 

He peered in her face with a look of the intensest 
fury, which trembled under strong momentary re- 
straint, at the very point of explosion. 

With the crisis Mrs. Jenner’s courage had come. 
She was terrified; she was excited; she was resolute. 

*¢T wont have the child brought down, because 
you might seize it and take it away. Nothing on 
earth will induce me to part with it until the law 
has determined who shall keep it. You shan’t see 
the child, sir; and be good enough to let your visit 
end.” 

** Have you quite decided, Mrs. Jenner?” 

* Qaite, sir.” 

He bowed with a kind of shrug and a fixed smile, 
and backed towards the door, at which be made her 
another bow. : 

This simple lady made him one of her curtseys, 
fancying that he was taking his departure, and had 
her hand upon the bell, when it was arrested by a 
sound which called her instantly to the lobby. 

Captain Torquil was not descending, but mounting 
the stairs, with long and rapid steps, and as she came 
out on the lobby he was striding up the second stair- 
case. 

As luck would have it, the baby was crying, and 
the sound too surely conducted him to the nursery 
door, With a loud scream the affrighted lady fol- 
lowed. 


a 





TRE MARCH OF IMPROVEMENT. 

There were times, not long ago, when travelling 
through France was tedious and painfal. Those were 
the days of diligences and passports, and many other 
things that were very “disagreeable. In the present 
day, such has been the material and social progress 
of the country, that travellers will find matters not 
greatly different from what prevails in our o*n 
country. There are railways in all directions, the 
hotels are frequently on a scale of great splendor, 
and everywhere visitors are treated with marked 
civility, Every one knows' that Paris has become, 
under the rule of the present emperor, the finest 
town in the world, an attraction to strangers from all 
parts of the earth. So lately as twelve years since, 
the railway from P.ris was not pushed beyond Mar- 
seilles. There it long remained, and to thcse who 
wanted to get on further, there was no help for it but 
to take the diligence, or hire a carriage especially for 
the purpose. Now all this is changed; there is a 
railway from Marseilles, by way of Toulon, Cannes 
and Nice, to Mentone, which, though only a single 
line, has been a costly and remarkable undertaking, 
for itis carried through numerous tunnels and long 
heavy embankments near the seashore, No doubt 
the picturesque scenery of the Estrelles is lost by 
this modern method of transit; but yet tourists are 
afforded glimpses of many beautiful valleys and 
rocky mounts, garnished with fig and orange trees 
and the cactus and aloes growing by the wayside. 





WOMAN AND THE PRESS. 


With the growth of the press has grown the direct 
influence of educated women on the world’s affairs. 
Mute in the senate and in the church, their opinions 
have found a voice in the sheets of ten thousand 
readers. First in the list of their achievements came 
admirable novels; not because fiction can be written 
without knowledge, but because it only requires that 
knowledge which they can most easily attain, the 
result of insight into humanity. As periodicals have 
waxed numerous, so has female authorship waxed 
strong. The magazines demanded short graphic 
papers, observation, wit ans! moderate learning—wo- 
men demanded work such as they conk! perform at 
home, and ready pay upon performance; the two 
wants met, and the female sx has become a very 





important element in the fourth estate. 
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OOO OOOO OOOO Vee 


THIS AND THAT. 


It makes no difference which party has power in 
England, so far as Ireland is concerned, the same 
hard and grinding policy being pursued by either. 
When the present government came in there wasa 
flourish of trumpets about the abolition of the Eng- 
lish church system in Ireland, and a new land bill 
that was to make the Emerald Isle what it really is, 
the ‘* Gem of the Sea,” but the people to be plensed 
wouldn’t be, and never will be—at least with prom- 
ises—until they are allowed, as Mr. Jeff Davis wished, 
to be let alone, cast off from their leading strings, and 
suffered to go upon their own hook. The discontent 
induced by doubt, fed by the hereditary and edu- 
cated hatred of the people against the English, has 
led to outrages on the part of ignorant and brutal 
people, who are found in all communities, who have 
popped at obnoxious landlords from behind hedges, 
some of whom they have badly hurt or killed. This 
is a bad state of things, and the law, backed by the 
military, has had a great deal to do in detecting and 
punishing offenders. It has been deemed adyisable 
to enact a law for the farther protection of landlords, 
that by its rigidness gives great offence to the Irish, 
and does not wholly please the English. Its design 
is, first, to strike at the very root of violence by sup- 
pressing the incendiary press, or such as the Lord 
Lieutenant may deem such, who is empowered to 
put aside all the preliminary forms heretofore ob- 
served, and seize and condemn at once, not only the 
editors, but the paper and the types. There is no 
need of witnesses, and probabilities are sufficient to 
convict. There is no mistake about it that the press 
has been the source of deep agitation in Ireland, but 
the question is, will the ovil be ehecked in this way? 
The Irish press is very rampant about it, and 
avows a determination to resist. The suppression of 
one press by law, would enrage the people more than 
all its appeals, and the probability is that the British 
government in Ireland will have the biggest kind of 
a hornet’s nest about its ears. The law further von- 
templates the arrest ofall suspicious persons and those 
found outside their cabins after dark, the privation 
of arms, the suspension of habeas corpus, and if 
Fenianism does not thrive, in spirit, at least, it will 
not be because opposition is not doing its perfect work 
in aiding a cause. We don’t sympathize with the 
rascals that do the shooting, who kill alandlord from 
behind a fence with no more remorse than they 
would show in shooting a dog, but the wrongs of Ire- 
land we do sympathizs with, and wish the brave peo- 
ple who are held under the irksome rule of England, 





may some day shake off the yoke that oppresses | 


them. 





There is a new school of treatment for disease that 
has some very “ striking ” features, the principal one 
being electricity, which is applied directly to the 
muscular and nervous systems and to the tissues in 
such a manner that they are each, at will, quickened, 
when and where it is desired, into healthy action— 


function and facility, as she is a mother, and as much 
a physician as she is a nurée,”’ therefore “ the female 
is more available than the male in the matter of eve- 
rything necessary to soothe and quiet jaded intel- 
lects, and in her unexpiring and sleepless watchful- 
ness and sensitive appreciation of suffering.” How 





long would it take to impress this truth faliy npon 
the wind of the most inveterate opponent of woman’s 
claims, about her soothing and quieting influence! 
But, the paper goes on to say, ‘“‘ The female mind, in 
seizing hold of an idea, if brought anywhere within 
her reach, is more sensitive to variable phenomena, 
and more stadious of them, more facile in manipula- 
tion, more quieting and soothing to the nervous na- 
tnre, more patient and beroic in times of trial (where 
life is involved) and vastly more stubborn, steady and 
nnyielding in a contest involving her affections, her 
life or her welfare, or the affections, lite and welfare 
of man. She is capable of being educated into so 
much better a physician than man, as she is already 
a better nurse than he.” There is much truth in 
this, and woman, in other paths «f medicine, is win- 
ning her way to distinction and honor. 





The question of free-trade is exciting the atten- 
tion of political economists, with what results can 
hardly yet b> foreseen. At best it can be but hoped 
for the reduction of duties upon some few things as a 
**sop to Cerberus,” the ugly public that demands 
some concession, but eventually something bigger 
must grow out of it. Tbe glimmer of dawn must 
precede the full light. The Free-Trader, of New 
York, in an article on public crime, harmonious with 
our own views in a preceding article, imputes all the 
frauds which the public have to bear to the high and 
varying tariff laws that here, more than anywhere 
in the world, oppress the people. Claiming for the 
American people a law-abiding disposition, it says, 
‘* But harassed and ever interfered with, burdened 
with an exorbitant tariff and with enormous taxa- 
tion, surrounded by official spies, entrapped where 
nocrime is intended, what wonder that the moral 
sense of the people has become blunted; that no 
faith is kept with a government that keeps none it- 
self, and that to cheat it is considered no worse than 
to overreach a brigand who plunders us of our own?” 
Farther: ‘It is in our system of levying the duties, a 
piece of machinery the most senseless, inquisitorial, 
offensive and mischievous that ever was invented, 
that we stand unique in the civilized world. A sys- 
tem by which every importer, without exception, is 
prima facie treated asa rogue, and by which even 
the most innocent is often subjected to heavy penal- 
ties or endless annoyances. In most countries, 
specific duties have been adopted. But in what 
country, where ad valorem duties still obtain, or for- 
merly existed, is or was it required of the importer, 
first, to produce the original, sworn-to invoices, with 
the manufacturer’s name (elsewhere considered as 
the importer’s inviolable secret) attached, and then 
to be painfally watchful of any rise in the article 
imported, that may have occurred abroad, between 
its shipment and its arrival? Where is the importer, 
as he is here, beset with spies, whose every effort 
consists in endeavoring to prove dishonesty upon 
him, so as to reap the spoils? What government 
but ours permits detectives, disguised as merchants, 
to travel abroad, hunting for means to entrap the 
importer at home?” 





Mr. Julian, of Indiana, who has just been defeated 
in arace for the next Congress, believing, as the Low- 
ell Courier says, that it is ‘‘ never too late to amend,” 
introduces as a sixteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tation removing all diequalifications of sex to the fran- 
chise, thus giving to woman the right to vote by na- 
tional organic enactment. This would make a fourth 
amendment, within a few years, and so much 
amended would the “ revered instrument ’’ be by the 
time of its passage, that no further solidity would be 
imputed to it. It would be regarded as a sort of con- 
venience, adapted to the caprice of a party, emascu- 
lated of all the great elements that hitherto composed 
it. It is pretty much so, now, and this purposed by 
Mr. J. would finish the work so recklessly begun. 
There is, we think, no doubt that woman-voting isa 
fact in the not-far future, but Congress bas no more 
right to decree it than it would have to decree that 
woman isa man. It should be left to the gallantry 
of the individual States to determine her right. An 
amendment, however like that of Mr. J.’s, would 
countervail the fifteenth down South by offsetting 
the vote of the black brother. 





Lawyer’s charges are made the theme of a slightly 
“sarkastikul”’ article that comes to us ina foreign 
print. It is about the same here: ‘‘ On dealing with 
@ practitioner of the wide-awake order the man who 
employs him hae need to be continually on his guard, 
and should be specially cautious in the manner of 
putting questions. We should say that there can be 
no danger in asking Mr. Latitat what it is o’clock, 
for instance, or whether he thinks the clouds portend 
rain; but much further than this it may not be safe 
to go. Ask him whether the parson has done right 
in closing the path through the churchyard, or 
whether such a plot of ground would not be a good 
site for cottages, and the chances are, if you area 
client with a running account, that you will find 
these queries will cost you six-and-eigbtpence each 
when your bill comesin. The rate at which lawyers’ 
bills grow and swell is something astounding. The 
old tavern legend, ‘Sixpence to look at the waiter,” 
is more than realized in the case of the lawyer. So 
long as you litigate you never see your legal friend 
without being charged a tee; nay, more; if he calls 
to see you and you are not at home, the fee is the 
same; and, worse still, should you call to see him, 
and find him absent, you even run a risk of being 
charged for your own loss of labor, through the faci 
of your having called being entered by the clerk in 
the daybook.”’ 





LA CLAQUE, 

Everybody bas heard of la claque, the French in- 
stitution for securing the systematic applause of ev- 
ery theatrical piece, good or bad. Tne claqueur isa 
gentleman who for a pecuniary consideration takes 
his seat in the pit, and claps his hands at everything 
and everybody he sees on the stage, from seven 
o’clock in the evening until midnight inclusively. If 
any individual among the paying portion of the pub- 
lic appears dissatisfied with the performance, and 80 
far torgets bimself as to bias, it is the honorable mis- 
sion of the claqueur to bawl, “ Tarn him out!” “ Hit 
him on the head!’ and other amenities; and if there 
be any song or tirade which seems particularly to jar 
on the nerves of the audience so as to excite shouts 
of “Oh!” and acute indications of suffering, the cla- 
queurs never mies the opportunity of energetically 
demanding an “encore,” in the hope, no doubt, that 
a second hearing of the piece may enable the male- 
contents to perceive its beauties. The Pall Mall Ga- 
zette gives some interesting details of this noble in- 
stitution. Up to 1820 it was usnal for theatrical 
managers to covenant with a chef de claque (or lead- 
er of the c/aque orchestra), and give him so much a 
year, on the condition that he should bring five-and- 
thirty or forty claqueurs to the house every night. 
One day, however, it was discovered that this ar- 
rangement was not at all a paying one. The only 
man who thrived ander it was the chef de claque, 
who generally made his fortune at the end of a few 
years, aud retired rich; while his ex-employer, the 
manager, too often ended his career in the bankrupt- 
cy court. The chef de claque had several ways cf 
making money out of his contract. Besides his fixed 
salary from the manager, he received so much a 
year from most of the actors and actresses, especial- 
ly from those who bad not much talent; and, in ad- 
dition to this, he frequently sold at high rate the 
forty seats which be received gratis. Now-a-days all 
this is changed. Instead of the manager paying the 
chef de claque, it is the latter functionary who pays 
the manager. Three or four years ago, when acabal 
was organized by the Quartier Latin against the 
‘* Henriette, Marechal” of the Brothers Goncourt, 
the ch«fde claque of the Theatre Francois brought, 
on the second and third nights of the performance, 
five hundred claqueurs to the rescue. The uproar 
within the theatre was terrific; the claqueurs raved 
and the students shrieked, but in the end it was the 
students who got the best of it. They had stronger 
lungs than the mercenaries, and after the third per- 
formance the piece was withdrawn. It is very curi- 
ous to see a chef de claque in the act of recruiting his 
troupe. Within a few doors of every French thea- 
tre is a cafe where the chief claqueur establishes his 
headquarters. Towards five or six o’clock he puts in 
an appearance, and is immediately mobbed by the 
forty or fifty persons who are anxious to be enrolled 
for that evening. Asa rule, the first thing the chef 
de claque looks at is the dress of the candidates. He 
accepts no blouses and no slovens. If he sees a man 
well arrayed, hearty-looking and florid of counte- 
nance, endowed with good broad shoulders and fine 
big hands, he generally enlists bim at once. The 
terms of admission to the claque vary. Sometimes 
(especially in summer) if there is a dull piece being 
performed it is difficult to find claqueurs, and the 
chef presses every one he can get, accepting eight 
sous, 8ix sous, and even as little as four sous from 
each of his troupe. Should the piece be so hopelessly 
dull or the weather so hot that no one will volunteer 
to pay even twopence, the chef must then have re- 
course to what ragamufiins he can find, and pay his 
troupe instead of being paid by them. When there 
is a popular piece, however, the chef de claque some- 
times has several hundred candidates to choose from, 
and on such occasions he can make his own terms. 
On the nights of a first pertormance of Augier, Sar- 
dou, or Alexandre Dumas fils, the seats in the claque 
fetch five or ten francs apiece. If a row is expected, 
as at the revival of “‘ Ernani” three years ago, and 
that of Lucrece Borgia,” last January, the places 
fetch quite fancy prices. In addition to the income 
he derives from selling seats at a profit, the contract- 
or of the claque still makes a fine bonus by levying a 
tribute upon the actors and actresses. It is always 
easy for a spectator to guess which of the performers 
pays the claque and which does not. No matter how 
slight may be the part which an actor or an actress 
has to play, he or she has to be warmly applauded if 
the chef de claque has been well paid. For a debutant 
to refuse payment would be folly amounting to artis- 
tic suicide. Some of the more popular dramatists, 
Alexandre Dumas among them, have, at different 
times, endeavored to abolish the claque, at least as 
far as their own works were concerned; but the at- 
tempt has always failed. 





BALLOv’s MONTHLY.—The May number is here, 
contenes the lite of Lord Timothy Dexter, with a 
full-lengt' rtrait of him in his quaint costume ac- 
companied by his dog. Many have heard of this 
queer Yankee Lord—they = now see and know 
him. This number is an excellent one; an article 
on New Zealand; one “ about Arabia;” Ichhbve 
island; May; all ‘ilustrated ; and there are many 
others of much interest. Terms $1.50 @ year, fur 
1200 pages of good reading. Address Eiliott, Thomes 
& Talbot, Boston.— Lawrence Sentinel. 





NEw Music.— Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 277 Wash- 
ington street, have just published the following new 
music: ‘‘O ye Tears,” a song; “‘ Harmony of the 
Spheres;” ‘Soldiers’ Memorial Day, May 30tb,” a 
song; ‘* Silver Bell;” ‘‘ The Sweet Voice at the Door,” 
a@song and dance; ‘ Cock-a-doodle-doo,” a song; 
** Oesten,” and ‘‘ Like the Lark,” a song. 





Fashion and Gossip. 





A Ricn DinnER DreEss.—The lati st style of din- 
ner dress is made of rich, pale salmon colored silk, 
ernamented with two fluances, mitred upon the edge 
and bound with satin of the same shade. Under 
these flounces there are others of white organdy 
muslin, edged with Valenciennes lace, which pr: joct 
below the silk ones in the same way that a silk un- 
dersleeve does. The bodice is cut equare and edged 
with Valenciennes lace, the sleeves sre ruffis with 
silk and lace to match the skirt. The overdress is 
short, and has one mitred fi unce, with one of or- 
gandy and lace beneath, and a hantiaome sash ruffled 
to correspond. 

New Srrie or Fincer-Bow..—Individual fin- 
ger-bowls »re in danger of being superseded by a 
more democratic vessel. At arecent dinner-party in 
New York, a massive silver bow! filled with water, 
with a smaller vessel in the centre containing flowers, 
was presented by the butler toeach guest in turn, 
Nubody had the slightest idea what they were to do; 
so they adopted the always safe course of doing 
nothing, and merely shook their heads. The servant, 
evidently very much amused, finally took the bow) to 
his mistress, who dipped her fingers into the water, 
and sent the magnificent finger-bowl to make the 
circuit the second time. 

PERSECUTION OF ACTRESSES IN PARIS.—Two of 
the prettiest actresses in Paris—M’lle Ki -ze cf the 
Lyrique, and M'lle Massin of the Gymnase have re- 
cently been persecuted in a singular manner. They 


-hoth received letters from an unknown admirer, 


chiefly remarkable for their ardor and their bad 
spelling. The last letter received by M'lle Ruze di- 
rected her to meet the writer at half-past five o'clock 
ou @ certain evening in front of the Church of the 
Trinity, as in case of refusal she might reckon on 
having her face sprinkled with sulphuric acid, and 
having first informed the police of her intention, she 
did as requested. As she approached the place of 
rendezrous a young workman ina blouse and cloth 
cap, came up and addressed her:—‘Ah! you bave 
come! Are you alone?” “ Yes.”? ‘ Well, it is not 
I who wrote, but my brotber. He is there in that 
hackney coach.” At that moment several policemen 
seized the fellow, and proceeding to the carriage 
foand it empty, as a matter of course. M'lle Messin’s 
last letter also contained allusions to sulphuric acid, 
but the adventure of M’lle R ze removed all per- 
plexities concerning the course she ought to pursue. 

RomAN Gossip.— One of the leading fasbionable 
ladies of Rome has suddenly quitted that city and 
betaken herself te Naples. The Roman gossips are 
laughing over the cause of her flight, which was 
mortification at the dropping of one of her beaut'ful- 
ly arched eyebrows into her lap, as she sat proudly in 
&@ prominent position at a concert. 


THE EvILs OF CaRD PLAYING.—The Providence 
Herald is responsible for the story that recently three 
clerks in that city, being in love with the same young 
lady, came to her house on the same evening, each 
provided with the reserved seat tickets to Joe 
Green’s concert, when the father insisted on their 
playing a game of seven-up with him to see which 
should have the girl. The old man “ skunked ” each 
one and then kicked them out doors. An instance of 
the evils of card playing. 

HOME AND FOREIGN GossIPp.—A New Orleans 
couple of 13 and 11, respectively, lately eloped, and 
when found, some days after, were enjoying a life of 
Arcadian simplicity in the crawfish marshes.—The 
iashion of cancing with bat in hand, introduced by 
Mr. Banks, is finding great favor in Wasbington, 
since it was found that thus and thus only could the 
risk of losing a good article be avoidec.——Miss Mat- 
tie Johnson, Horace Cook’s affinity of last winter, is 
now a pining consumptive.——Revels’s niece has got 
a divorce in Indiana, to be in fashion.——A Virginia 
girl who nursed & wounded Confederate cflicer back 
to life, has just forwarded to his new bride the bullet 
cut from his leg. ——M. Oltivier is a brave man. In 
the midst of his own work for liberty, he encourages 
his wife to discourage the low-necked dresses worn by 
ladies. Weare afraid it will be found easier to re- 
form than to redress ——Johbn Slidell writes that the 
Prince Imperial is to marry the Princess Maria Clo- 
tilde. of Saxe Weimar, and not the daughter of the 
Eu peror of Austria, as gossip has bad it ——A gen- 
tleman residing in Madison Avenue, in New York, 
has ordered from Europe a set of lace curtains on 
which are to be worked elaborate battle- pieces, repre- 
senting some of the famous engagements of the late 
war.—It is said that Mme. Adelina Patti Caux 
strains and fatigues her voice more now than she 
was allowed todo when under the management of 
M. Strakosch._—— Dame Fasbion is going to set her 
face firmly against gammed envelops, and seal en- 
gravers look for a return of patronage and prosperity. 
—-A countryman of Hans Breitmann, who is 
afflicted with a drunken wife, classically remarks 
that “ Hell has no fury like a vomans corned.”—— 
Minnesota has a woman lecturer in the person of 
Miss Bella French, the editress of the Western Pro- 
gress.——The most elegant lockets worn this reason, 
are of plain gold with a monogram in red goki or 
precious stones. Mra. Wing of Cleveland, 
Ohio, winged her flight to realms unknown the vther 
morning by lighting her fire with coal oil. 








the channels of circulation readily regulated, and a 
wholesome tone contributed to the whole organiza- 
tion. How plausible these theories seem; and as we ' 
read them, we wonder why any one should be sick 
with so simple remedies at hand. Instead of a doc- 
tor, under this theory we procure a battery and turn 
on the lightning ad lib. But we find it stated in the 
electrical organ that females are the best practi- 
tioners—that ‘‘ woman is as much a nurse by nature, 
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Would I were with thee when the n 
And night's dark veil is lifted fold 
When from the purple east the day! , 
Ita rosy curtains ‘broidered o'er ¥ 


Would I were with thee at the mat 
When earth lies bathed anew tn x 
When over all the great Creator's p 
Is written clear in lines serenely | 


Our souls should bow and mingle a: 
In one accord, their matin song o: 
And our full hearts, with hope and Vs 
Should sweetly join their happy c) a? } 


Would I were with thee through th. 
Each fear allayed, each troubled t! 

Calm and serene within the cooling - 
Hand clasped in hand and peace ou 


Through the soft air should come alo ©), : - i 
Of summer winds amid the branc! i ‘ 
Or on the pebbly shore the slow way 
A murmured sweetness in each lin; 


Would I were with thee at the day's - 
Close at thy side, thy gentle hand | 

The bappy light within those dearey +')> - 
As shone of old those melting eyes |: ma 


Would I were with thee when the tw 
Through dusky shadows curtains © 
When day is done and through the ¢ 
The diamond stars, attendant on t! 


Mayhap the stars would aid my fond 
With love's own woris of witchery 
With love's warm kiss to seal thee n , 
My life! my light! my love! life's 


I would be with thee morn, and noor 
And love should hallow all the pea. | 

His sacred seal upon each moment gr: 
Too swiftly Time should hasten on 


I would be with thee, mine the task t 
O'er life's bright tide, or when the | 
Whate'er the scene, may I but linger 
Come storm or sunshine, all shall y~: . 


With thy sweet face and gentle voice --: «i +. 
Thy presence sweet to walk life's jo). : 

Light be my heart, whatever fate bet. 
to thou, my love, my beautiful, art 


Sosesesceeeerereeoneeeenewes£: 
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WOOLD I WERE WITH THEE! 


eee 
BY MATTIR WINFIELD TORREY. 
— 


Would I were with thee when the morning blushes, 
And night's dark veil is lifted fold by fold; 

When from the purple east the daylight flushes, 
Its rosy curtains ‘broidered o'er with gold. 


Would I were with thee at the matin hour, 
When earth lies bathed anew in golden light, 
When over all the great Creator's power 
Is written clear in lines serenely bright. 


Our souls should bow and mingle at the meeting, 
In one accord, their matin song of praise, 

And our full hearts, with hope and fervor beating, 
Shoulé sweetly join their happy choral lays. 


Would I were with thee through the noontide stillness, 
Each fear allayed, each troubled thought at rest, 
Calm and serene within the cooling silence, 
Hand clasped in hand and peace our bosom guest. 


Through the soft air should come alone the sighing 
Of summer winds amid the branches high, 

Or on the pebbly shore the slow wave dying, 
A murmured sweetness in each lingering sigh. 


Would I were with thee at the day's declining, 
Close at thy side, thy gentle hand in mine, 

The happy light within those dear eyes shining, 
As shone of old those melting eyes of thine. 


Would I were with thee when the twilight creeping 
Through dusky shadows curtains o‘er the scene; 

When day is done and through the dusk comes peeping 
The diamond stars, attendant on their queen. 


Mayhap the stars would aid my fond endeavor 
With love's own words of witchery to woo, 
With love’s warm kiss to seal thee mine forever,— 
My life! my light! my love! life's journey through. 


I would be with thee morn, and noon. and even, 
And love should hallow all the peaceful days, 
His sacred seal upon each moment graven, 
Too swiftly Time should hasten on his way. 


I would be with thee, mine the task to cheer thee 
O’er life's bright tide, or when the tempests swell; 

Whate’er the scene, may I but linger near thee, 
Come storm or sunshine, all shall yet be well. 


With thy sweet face and gentle voice beside me, 

Thy presence sweet to walk life's journey through, 
Light be my heart, whatever fate betide me, 

£o thou, my love, my beautiful, art true. 


wa. 
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The Heiress of Kilmount. 
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CHAPTER 1X. 


REAT excitement had been 
caused, in the circle in 
which it took place, by the 
revelation of the imposition 
practised by Finch upon 
General Rameay. The death 
of Finch was a new theme 
of interest. The dead man 
was less harshly judged 
dead than living. The state 
of Finch’s worldly affairs 
dispersed one theory, that 
Finch was very much in 
debt and had been actuated 
by that motive. He left all 
he owned to Lionel, whose 
first act was to pay not only 
the few debts Finch had left, but to repay all the 
money he had himself received as General Ramsay’s 
grandson. This prompt retribution, combined with 





+ the dying declaration of Finch, in some degree clear- 


ed Lionel’s character. It would have done s0 more 
fully, if there had not been an undercurrent of testi- 
mony against him in the quarters where alone his 
acquittal would have been of complete efficacy. Mr. 
Kenlake, as a peculiar sufferer by the fraud, in the 
Person of his daughter, and, he hinted, in other 
Tespects, pronounced upon the merits of the case 
freely. 

“A most singular attempt,’’ he said, on one occa- 
sion; “almost unprecedented, so far as Colonel 
Finch’s share in it is concerned, in the annals cf im- 
Posture. His sole motive seems to have been an 
unmeasured and irrational affection for young Raw- 
don, whom he shielded to the very last. It is a valu- 
able lesson, teaching forcibly that, as Kossuth says, 
‘there is no stability in successfal crime,’ however 
supported by high social position and eminent per- 
sonal and mental endowments. How honored Hazsl- 
dean Finch might have been, in his life and in his 
death. Bat, alas! he lies in a bloody and untimely 
grave, on which the best tribute that the kindest 
friend can lay is forgivéness and forgetfulness!” 
With which Mr. Kenlake swallowed his emotion 
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stimulated his pathos; but he always used beautifal 
language, a gitt that had descended to the fair Eve- 
leen. His oration over Finch was certainly truthfal 
as well as elegant. His invectives against Lionel 
wanted the one element. He was unsparing in his 
judgment. Finch’s exculpation of Lionel did not 
silence him. He met it with a theory that although 
Finch may have supposed Lionel to be an innocent 
accomplice, yet he was not so; he, Kenlake, had his 
reasons for knowing that Lionel was privy to the 
deception, even if he had not actually prompted it, 
through the medium of some third party yet un- 
known. Rowland East, of all interested, received 
Mr. Kenlake’s denunciations of his rival with the 
most sarcastic levity. 

“* Has reasons for knowing it!” he said; ‘ perhaps 
he has the very best. This unknown third party may 
be himself; or, more likely yet, his daughter. She 
was a friend of Finch’s.” 

East sneered at both Kerlake and Eveleen, even 
while he availed himself to the utmost ot their eager- 
ness to please him. There was a precocious hardness 
and skepticism about the young map, that showed 
either an exceptional freedom from youthful delu- 
sions, or a very unfortunate experieuce. 

Lionel did not ask how Finch’s deathbed testi- 
mony affected his standing in the opinion of his 
former friends. Right or wrong, he felt bitterly to- 
wards them all. His pride was to deeply wounded, 
and more than his pride. There should have been 
some, at least one, who had known him well enough 
to disbelieve his guilt, he thought. And so, even 
when he met any whose manner seemed to show a 
disposition to make some advances, he assumed a 
haughtinees of demeanor that effectually repelled 
anyone. There was only one family that took the 
trouble to make a stronger effurt at reconciliation. 
This was one where Lionel had rendered a great 
service to a son of the family. This family took Li- 
onel by storm. Absent at the time, they sent a mes- 
senger, whom Lionel saw just as he was leaving 
Baltimore, and whom, I am sorry to say, he treated 
with the radest col:‘Iness. The young man brought 
back the news, and the lady of the family, hearing 
that Lionel had left Baltimore never to return, said 
she would follow him. She was fifty years old, and 
had sons ten years older than Lionel. She took the 
eldest son, who was the one whom Lionel had 
obliged, and knowing that he had been in Montreal 
lately, followed him there, and forced him out of his 
entrenchment and out of his misanthropy. 

“ You say,” she said, “‘that every one should have 
known you better. Think one moment. We all 
knew Hazeldean Finch. We all thought him the 
last one to be guilty of a dishonorable act. When we 
found that he, by his own confession, had been so 
guilty, was it strange that our confidence in you 
snould be shaken?’’ 

Lionel could not say it was strange. Neither could 
he resist her determined kindness. He gave way, 
and returned to his former manner, and there was 
more cordiality on both sides for the temporary 
breach. From friends they bad become tried friends. 
Few are the first, and fewer the last. Mr. Rawdon 
reaped an immediate advantage from his resisting 
the devil of pride that had pressed him. He had an 
adviser concerning Marie, and more than an adviser. 
Marie’s convalescence was slow, and a warmer cli- 
mate was recommended. 

“ Let me take her home with me,” said Mrs. Bo- 
hun, “‘ and then I shall be sure that you will return 
to us.” 

Lionel accepted the offer. 
from an embarrassment. 

Marie had changed a good deal in her illness. She 
had grown taller, and looked taller yet than she was, 
for she was as slight as a wand and pitifully thin. 
Her face was white and sharp, and her large blue 
eyes looked larger and more wistful than ever. Li- 
onel went to see her after bis conversation with Mrs. 

Bohun. She was reclining in a large chair, and 
wrapped in a scarlet knit shawl. 

‘¢ Mrs. Bobun bas asked me to go home with her, 
Lionel,’”’ she said. 

‘¢ Well,” said Lionel. ‘* You will go, wont you?” 

‘+1 suppose I must,” said Marie, looking down. “I 
do not seem to belong to any one in the world,” she 
added, with a little sigh. 

“ You belong to me,” said Lionel; ‘‘ but I do not 
belong to any one in the world.” 

“You do,” ssid Marie, quickly. ‘The lady you 
spoke of—yon forget her.” 

“No, Marie,” said Lionel, laughing a little. ‘She 
has forgotten me; at least, she has changed her 
mind, and would like to forget me.” 

Marie did not look very much grieved. She looked 

@ little indignant, and a color came into her pale 
face. 
‘¢ She could not have been half worth your caring 
for her!” she said, impetuously; and then her blue 
eyes filled with tears. She was very weak yet. She 
put out her thin hand to take his. ‘ Lionel, don’t 
think that J will ever be so ungratefal.”” And then 
she burst into tears. 

Lionel treated her like a child yet, if she was 
talier. He consoled her to the best of his power, and 
she was consoled; not so much by what he said, as 
because it was he that said it, and then he left her to 
Mrs. Bohun. He was thinking that Marie was 
right, and that Eveleen had not been worth his re- 
gard. She was fickle beyond the largest privileges of 
her sex, if fickleness it were, and not rather trath to 
an abiding principle of action which looked upon all 
men as equal unless weighted with some solid attri- 


Indeed, it freed him 





butes of fortune. She had scarcely gone through a 





in @ glass of peach-brandy, which had, perhaps, ! pantomime of change of preference, but, as carelessly 


as if she were changing partners in a dance, had 
turned her back on Lionel and flung herselt into the 
arms of Rowland East, to repeat with him, probably, 
the sentiments and the poems which sbe had pre- 
tended to have been inapired for Lionel alone, and to 
repeat, quite as probably, the outburets of passionate 
tenderness, the kiss and caress, which he remember- 
ed so lovingly that—that he could not think of fair 
Eveleen as of a spotless vestal, coupling these mem- 
ories with her sudden change. She had sent him 
back his notes and gifte—the last with a pang, per- 
haps. He had sent back her letters in a bulky 
package, and his second love was over. He tarned 
for consolation to his earliest love of all—his violin. 
That, at least, he could rely upon. It would return 
@ true tone tw a true touch. 

As tor Miss Kenlake, there is much to be said for 
her. She was very unfoitapate. In looking for a 
very good match she had missed the mediocre ones. 
Now she was—well, much older than Lionel at first 
thought, and she knew that her father was not mak- 
ing money by several speculations in which he bad 
indulged. If that was all she wanted in marriage, 
she was very right not to marry Lionel; he was not 
rich, and he was less so because he had scrapulously 
paid back all the money he had received as General 
Rameay’s grandson, as before said. 

This is a digression. Marie went home with Mrs. 
Bohun. Lionel accompanied them part of the way. 
He would come soon and see them, he said, but not 
then. He had laid aside the idea of being a misan- 
thrope. No man need be a misanthrope who has 
Lionel’s sources «f contentment, crossed in love 
though he were. He had friends, a protege, a dog, 
and a violin; he had money enough to live without 
working for lite; enuvugh to be completely free. S» 
on second thoughta he concladed that he was not 
born to be a misanthrope, and began to try to find 
out what he was born for. So far as he could find 
out, he was born to wander about the world, leading 
an easy and pleasant, but lonely and objectless life. 
He devoted himself at first to trying tu reeover the 
package he lust in Montreal. It was timeand money 
thrown away. He tried next to hear some tidings ot 
L’Etoile du Nord. He failed there also, although he 
traced her to Havre, and thence to several European 
ports. In the last one Clayton seemed to have leit 
ber, and Lionel grew tired of the pursuit. He went 
back to America again, and went to Mrs. Bohun’s 
house. She lived in a pleasant place pear Chesa- 
peake Bay. Lionel fuund himself warmly received. 
There was an eagerness even, tu mark their com- 
plete belief in him. Noone spoke of General Ram- 
say before him, but he himscif asked concerning 
him. General Ramsay was aging fast; he looked 
more broken in a short time than any one could im- 
agine. Mr. East was not 80 well liked as Lionel bad 
been. Miss Kenluke was not married. All this Li- 
onel collected in his first conversation with Mrs. 
Bobun and her husband. 

Marie was not at home when he arrived. She was 
at school, or rather with her private tutoress, Mrs. 
Drummond, a lady in the vicinity, who, having lost 
uer husband and suns in the late war, was very glad 
to add to her income by receiving a pupil like Marie, 
although her domestic circumstances prevented her 
either opening a school or guing out for a governess. 
Marie rewained with Mrs. Drummond from Monday 
morning until Friday evening, when she was futched 
home. She was much liked by the Bohuns—espe- 
cially young Mr. Dick Bohun—but that is no way to 
tell a story. 

When Lionel did see Marie he found her much 
changed. She was no longer thin, white and droop- 
ing. Her form, though slender yet, was rounding 
into the most perfect curves. Her cheeks were dam- 
ask, and dimpled when she smiled. Her eyes had 
not lost their wild shy look quite, but it was a 
charm now. She had not a faultless face by any 
means, but it was a very lovely one. Lionel was a 
little startled at the change for an instant, bowed and 
would have said Miss something, only, at the very 
moment, he could not remember if she was called 
Sorel or Rawdon, according to his design of calling 
her sister. Such absurdities do the wisest fall into. 

“TI thought you would not remember me,” said 
Marie, her roses glowing and dimpling as she spoke. 

Did Lionel fall in love again? You are not to sup- 
pose so. Lionel was grown much wiser; besides, he 
would not take advantage of Marie’s friendless de- 
pendence upon him. Marie’s future was by no means 
unconsidered by her young guardian. He thuught 
very likely that that future might be shaped by the 
bands of Richard Bohun, who was certainly very de- 
voted to the fair orphan. Lionel felt a sadness fall 
upon him at the thought that the only being in the 
world who stood between him and utter solitude 
would soon form new ties and forget him. 

‘* How selfish I am!” he said, to himself. ‘‘I am 
scarcely anything in Marie’s lify. The Bohuns are 
her real protectors, and to them her best gratitude is 
due. She barely secs me at long intervals. I ought 
to wish her a happy home, and I do;” and he was 
very careful not to repe! Dick Bohun’s friendship in 
any manner. 

Lionel scarcely anything in Marie’s life! That 
was just what Marie would have bad him think, and 
just what she would not have had him think, if any 
one understands the paradox. She was willing to be 
anything in his life that he would, but she was not 
going to say sc any more clearly than by yielding to 
his guidance wherever he led. With this mutual re- 
serve there was no probability of a speedy under- 
standing. Lionel seldom spoke of anything that 





tended towards their mutual relations, except that 





one day he told her that he wished she really were 
hie sister. Marie was silent a moment, and then she 
said: 

“Perhaps lam. How do we know?” 

* I mean to find out who you are, Marie,” said Li- 
onel. ‘*I owe you that, for 1 think I once bad your 
secret and lost it.” 

“When you fonnd me,” said Marie, to whom he 
had told it ali before. ‘“ It does not make any mat- 
ter who I am,” she added, “I cannot be any happier 
than I am.” 

“ But your mother, Marie! You have always wished 
to find your mother.” 

Marie colored. ‘ Yes,” she said, ‘‘1 would like to 
find my mother, but perhaps she is not living.” 

Lionel went on to question Marie in the vague 
memories of her infancy, at which she had often 
hinted. She remembered very little distinctly. A 
few scenes floated before her mental vision. She re- 
membered a room that she thought sbe should know 
again; she remembered a garden wit an arbor, and 
near that arbor there were two men talking angrily, 
and she was frightened. One was Captain Clayton, 
and the other was her fsther. She thought that 
Clayton himself took her away from home. She re- 
membered his carrying her, and being angry because 
she cried; but she could not clearly tell if she was 
ever at home afterwards or not. She spoke much 
more freely of these memories than she ever had 
done before Lionel told her so. She said that while 
she was with Clayton she dared not speak of them, 
because he had forbidden it. Lionel asked her where 
she had been immediately before Clayton brought 
her on board L’Etoile. She bad been living with 
some French farwwers. She had been happy there; 
they were kind, and she had plenty of pla; fellows. 
She thought now that the reason that Clayton took 
her away was becaure he found that she remembered 
more of her earlier days than he supposed, and that 
she had told her remembrances to the cure, who had 
taken a great deal of nvtice of her. She could not 
remember her first coming among these farmers, but 
she thought she had been very sick when she was 
first there. What was her mother like? She must 
have been very young, Marie said, not much older 
than she herself then was. She had black eyes and 
black hair. No, she did not look at all like Dalcie. 

Her father Marie did not remember 80 well. She 
thought he must have been an invalid from the little 
she did remember. Somewhere near her house there 
was a ruin. : 

‘*A ruin, Marie?” 

“A ruin, like the ruins I have seen in pictares, of 
some old castle.” 

“‘That could not have been in America,” said Li- 
onel. “ But Clayton was not an American. Would 
you know the place again if you saw it, Marie?” 

*“*T think I would,” said Marie. 

**Some day you shall visit all the ruins in Europe 
until you find the right one,” said Lionel. ‘ What 
more cap you remember?” 

Marie could remember very little more. There 
was a name to the place which she could not call to 
mind. It was something about a mountain, she 
thought. She could not tell if many other floating 
images were realities or only fancies, and she was 
afraid, now, that in giving way to them, sbe had 
made them appear more strongly defined to Lionel 
than they did to herself. Realities or fancies, the 
subject served Lionel and Marie for the thread of 
many a subsequent interview, which had a strange 
and beautiful charm for both. 

The year went on without many events. There 
was one event, certainly. Dick Bobun declared his 
lite’s happiness forever gone, because Marie liked 
him only as a friend. Lionel, in pursuance of the 
unselfish policy he bad laid down for himself, pleaded 
his friend’s cause with Marie, and was heard in re- 
spectfal silence by Miss Sorel, who admitted all 
young Mr. Bohun’s good qualities, but denied any 
wish of appropriating them to her own exclusive 
use. 


CHAPTER X. 


TOWARDS the end of the second year several events 
occurred in succession to Lionel. He had made a 
visit to Mrs. Bohun’s. Marie told him that she had 
met Mr. East at a neighboring bouse. Marie had a 
very slight opinion of Mr. East, and she was very 
indignant at his attempting to express his admira- 
tien for her. Marie was sure that Mr. East had 
been guilty of some deliberate villany in regard to 
Lionel. She had seen General Ramsay, too, and he 
had tried to talk to her, but she had been ccol to 
him, also, for the same reason; not that she thought 
him a villain, but she thought be had been very un- 
just and harsh to Lionel. Lione] thought little of 
this, until one day it was announced to him that a 
gentleman was waiting in the library to see him. 
Lionel, who had just returned from riding with a 
namber of others, turned into the room without 
much thought of whom he was to meet there. He 
stopped short on recognizing General Rawaay. There 
was a silent pause. Then General Ramsay advanced 
and took Lionel’s hand. 

‘*I beard you were here, Lionel, and came pur- 
posely to see you. I have done you injustice. I was 
angry when I saw you last. I was angry at being 
compelled by circumstances to do what otherwise 
I would not have done. More than that, I was mis- 
led by direct false testimony from both Kenlake and 
his daughter, particularly the daughter. She said 
you had owned the deception to her.” 

“Why should she have done that?” exclaimed 
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General Ramsay did not know why. The truth 
was that Eveleen believed that Lionel was guilty, 
and was offended because he had deceived her. 
She would willingly enough have been his accom- 
plice, if it were only for the pleasure of the intrigue. 
She was eager, too, to make capital with the true 
grandson of General Ramsay, by her complete turn- 
ing against the false one. 

The general said that he had some time since 
changed his mind concerning Lionel’s character. 
He had taken no active steps to repair his injustice, 
until it became evident to him that Lionel would 
never return to Baltimore, or visit any place where 
he would be likely to meet him accidentally. He 
knew that he remained on terms with the Bohuns, 
and, being himself in the neighborhood, had resolved 
to take the first step. He wished now to have Lionel 
visit him, and let the acquittal be as public as the 
charge had been. Lionel said hastily that he would 
never enter the house again. The old man seemed 
hurt at this reply, and Lionel modified it by promis- 
ing to come at some indefinite future time. He 
parted from the general in perfect kindness, and the 
incident gave him more pleasure afterwards than it 
did at the time. 

It was not very long after this that Lionel had an- 
other reminder of the past in the very unlooked-for 
shape of a letter from Eveleen Kenlake, written in 
her old eentimental style, filled with eloquent self- 
reproaches, hinting a ta breaking heart and an unre- 
quited love, and ending with an assertion that she at 
that very time was “suffering the deepest distress 
in every form,” and appealing to him to alleviate it. 
As Lionel finished reading, the blood rushed to his 
forehead, and he crushed the letter in his hand. He 
did not believe in any depth of distress in the writer 
of that elegant, perfumed epistle, with its flowery 
fluency and form, and careful chirography. No old 
tenderness was stirred within him by the appeal; 
and any revival of sentimental correspondence, or 
any gallantry was impossibie. It was bad enough to 
know that the woman he had onee loved had fallen 
20 low, without sharing in her degradation or looking 
upon it. He knew that Eveleen was not in deep dis- 
tress. He never answered her letter, having formed 
&@ very just and exceedingly unflattering opinion of 
the lady, although he would have been very ready to 
aid her, had she needed real aid. 

It was about at this time that Lionel began to sus- 
pect that he was not quite so fraternal in his regard 
for Marie as he had tried to persuade himself, and to 
hope that Marie’s coolness towards any suitor that 
was attracted by her had some deeper root than 
mere fancy freedom. It was when Rowland East 
appeared in the fleld that Lionel clearly recognized 
the fact that it was jealousy that he felt, and not a 
mere dislike to part with the only being in the world 
who was peculiarly his own in any degree. East 
actually came to Mrs. Bohun’s, when he found it im- 
possible to meet Marie anywhere else, and Lionel 
encountered him there. East addressed him with 
the frank effrontery of manner common with him. 

“Mr. Rawdon, do not look so deeply disgusted 
at seeing me. If circumstances have put us at odds, 
remember I am the victim of circumstances as much 
as you, and that I am very desirous to be friends 
with you. As to Eveleen Kenlake,” he added, after 
& little pause, “if you really think she is worth quar- 
relling about, you have more faith than I could have 
supposed possible. Heaven knows J was not your 
rival. It was General Ramsay’s heir—” 

Lionel interrupted him here with a disclamation of 
any bitterness of feeling in regard to Miss Kenlake’s 
preference. 

“T am glad to hear it. Have you thought again of 
my offer?” 

“ When you speak plainly, Mr. East, I will answer 
you plainly.” 

“Tt is all I want to speak, plainly; but I see it will 
not do yet. All I have to say is, that I can do more 
for you than you suspect.” 

Lionel would not inquire any further into the mys- 
terious hints which East had dropped before, and 
would not have received them with as much polite- 
ness as he did, but for the remembrance of East’s 
interference in his favor at Montreal. The matter 
did not even dwell in his memory many minutes. 

A much more important incident was one that oc- 
curred a few days after, on one of Lionel’s frequent 
journeys. A gentleman of reverend appearance en- 
tered the same car in which Lionel was, and, sitting 
down not far from him, commenced almost immedi- 
ately to stare at him; not steadily, but at intervals, 
with the expression of one who half-recognizes a 
face, but does not feel eure enough to commit him- 
self by speaking. As he was on the opposite side of 
the car, and a seat behind him, Lionel! did not at first 
observe this. Happening to turn his bead, he at 
once remembered the Reverend Amaziah Crampton. 
Mr. Crampton’s change of latitude and longitude had 
changed him so far that he looked less morally se- 
vere and dyspeptic than he had done. He bowed to 
his former tutor, who shortly afterwards came and 
took a seat next to Lionel, and asked him point-blank 
if he was Lionel Rawdon. Being assured that he 
was, Mr. Crampton said he thought so; Lionel had 
altered a good deal, but there was a look about him 
that he knew. Mr. Crampton conversed at consid- 
erable length with Lionel, but the only thing he said 
worth repeating was to tell him there had been some 
one at Eastcheap inquiring for him after he ran away. 

“Colonel Finch, I suppose,”’ said Lionel. 

“No,” said Mr. Crampton. ‘“ His name was not 
Finch. I caanot recall it at present.” 

Lionel asked when this inquiry had been made. It 
was about two years after Lionel ieft. 





Stop!” he said, pursuing an idea through the air 
as if it was a mosquito. ‘The name was—ah-a-a-h— 
wait a moment—Egan! Egan!—that’s it—Egan!”’ 

“Egan!” repeated Lionel. ‘* What did he say?” 

‘““Not much. He expressed great disappointment 
at not finding you, and desired me to send him any 
news of you as soon as I received it. I promised to 
do so, but have had no chance to keep my promise.” 

** Where were you to send the word if you had had 
any?” 

*¢If I heard of you within three months, to New 
York. After that to some place in Ireland, where I 
understand he resided. He was, in fact, an Irish- 
man, but appeared to be a man of some education, 
and, indeed, appeared very well, very well indeed.” 

Lionel endeavored to obtain some further descrip- 
tion of Mr. Egan, but in vain. Mr. Crampton’s idea 
of an Irishman had evidently been, by association, 80 
inextricably combined with a pick and shovel, that he 
had been unable to notice anything beyond the start- 
ling fact that this one had a different appearance. 
Lionel therefore returned to the address as being 
more tangible. 

** I believe I recall it accurately,” said Mr. Cramp- 
ton, “ but I have it written down at home, and will 
send it to you as soon asl return; but, as I say, 1 
think [ recall it: ‘Lawrence Egan, Kilmount, 
County , Ireland,’ was the address as I remem- 
ber it.” 

“Lawrence Egan,” thought Lionel. “It is the 
game man who wrote to me; but at that time he 
could not have inquired for me on Marie’s account.” 

He learned no more from Mr. Crampton, and they 
parted as they met. Ashort time after, Lionel re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Crampton, inclosing the ad- 
dress, which was as he bad remembered it. 

“Treland,” said Lionel. “It is the only part of 
the world, almost, that I know nothing about. I will 
go to Ireland at once.” 

He must, of course, tell Marie that he was going to 
Ireland. He found Marie at Mrs. Drummond’s. 
Mrs. Drummond was alone and in feeble health, and 
Marie had offered to stay with her, an offer for which 
Mrs. Drummond was very grateful. He told Marie 
he was going, and why he went. 

Marie looked up suddenly, a vivid carnation over- 
spreading her face. 

*‘ Kilmount!” she exclaimed. 
the name, Lionel!” 

“The name of your home?” asked Lionel. 

* Yes,” said Marie; “that isthe name. Kilmount 
—Kilmount. Yes, I am sure.” 

“This is very strange,” said Lionel. “At that 
time, no one could have known that I had any in- 
terest in your life, Marie.” 

‘I do not think that you can ever have been there 
—at my home,” said Marie. 

Lionel did not answer. He walked to the window, 
and then said, abruptly: 

“‘ How would you like to go to Ireland, Marie?” 

“] think I should like it,” said Marie. 

“Tf I find your friends, I shall have to give you up 
to them,” said Lionel, coming to her and taking her 
hands in his. ‘They may be wiser and better 
friends, but they cannot love you more than I.” 

The rosy color flowed in waves over Marie’s face, 
and she left her hands lying in his. It was very 
soon understood between them that Marie was con- 
tent with Lionel’s wisdom and goodness, and that he 
should not give her up to any one, although he might 
admit a partnership. 

‘‘Suppose you should prove to be a great heiress, 
Marie?” said Lionel. . 

“T think you would know how to spend my mon- 
ey,” said Miss Sorel, demurely. 

Lionel’s next proposition was that the wedding 
tour should be the excursion to Ireland, and Marie 
said no. She could not leave Mrs. Drummond. 
Mrs. Drummond had been very good to her—more 
than any one could understand. Lionel said she 
need not leave Mrs. Drummond. Mrs. Drummond’s 
health would be better for a sea voyage. She could 
accompany them. No, said Marie, again. If Marie 
had to divide her attention between Mrs. Drummond 
and Lionel, sho was afraid poor Mrs. Drummond 
would be the sufferer. Lionel could not reasonably 
nor graciously combat such a fear, and so the wed- 
ding was deferred; but not the trip to Ireland. Mrs. 
Drummond and Marie were to travel together, and 
Lionel was only to accompany them as an escort. 
Mrs. Drummond was very much pleased at this ar- 
rangement. The journey was undertaken at once, 
and Marie was accompanied across the ocean, not 
only by Mrs. Drummond, but by a large representa- 
tion of the Bohuns, who suddenly bethought them- 
selves of going to Europe. The party broke up at 
Southampton. Mrs. Drummond and Marie, attend- 
ed by Lionel, went to Ireland. Lionel found a pleas- 
ant and comfortable hotel at a seaside town, about 
ten miles from Kilmount by the map, and left his 
charges there while he went to Kilmount himself. 





* Kilmount! that is 





CHAPTER XI. 


NEAR the village of Kilmount stands a gray stone 
cottage, with a well-kept garden and lawn. The 
land upon which it stands is actually a part of the 
manor of Kilmount. The seat of the family bears 
the name. of Kilmount Castle, and a tower rising 
above the trees, shows that in its exterior it has some 
claim to the designation. On an evening in the 
spring time, two ladies were walking in the garden 
of the cottage. The younger was about forty, and 
although she was of less than medium height, had a 
regal and haughty grace of form and motion. Her 
features were as clearly defined as if cut in marble; 


her eyes black and piercing, her arched eyebrows 
jet-black, and her forehead was shaded by thick 
braids of black hair, threaded with silver. Her face 
showed a proud and imperious character, which had 
been tried but not subdued by sorrow. Her dress 
was the deepest black. The other was a lady-like 
and commonplace looking person, somewhat older 
than the one we have described, appearing what she 
really was—a companion, emphatica!!y so-called. 

“Thad no idea of the changes that were taking 
place here,”’ said the latter, whose name was Powell. 
** Your letters gave me no particulars.” 

‘*It was not possible for me to write all that took 
place. I should have said too much if I had attempt- 
ed to tell all I thought.” 

‘T think you are wrong to remain here, dwelling 
80 exclusively on the past,” said Mrs. Powell. ‘It 
must be painful to live within sight of the place 
which was your own home 80 long when it has passed 
to such an owner.” 

“ It is more unpleasant for him to see me here, 
than for me to see him there,” said the other lady. 
**T trouble his conscience, I believe. He has offered 
me my own terms if I will leave this house. I will 
not go. Itis the only place in the world that has 
any attraction for me. I have a strong faith, too, 
that I shall see another change pass over Kilmount 
Castle.” 

**Do you really think then, that Harry Clayton—” 
Mrs. Powell stopped. 

“He had the most violent animosity towards his 
brother. In their earlier days Harry was the father’s 
favorite, but he fell into disgrace afterwards. Harry 
attributed to Wilfred’s influence what was really 
caused by his own ill-conduct. Mr. Clayton had a 
violent and unforgiving temper himself. Wilfred 
was the only gentle one in the family. Harry lived 
a@ wild and wandering life. He was not at home 
when his father died, and blamed us for not sending 
for him, although no one knew where he was. His 
father’s will displeased him. Mr. Clayton married 
an heiress—but as it was a runaway marriage, there 
were no settlements made to secure her fortune to 
herself or to hér younger children. Mr. Clayton, 
however, paid over to Harry when he came of agea 
large sum, and he often had money afterwards. In 
his will, he merely directed Wilfred to pay to Harry 
what was due to him of his mother’s fortune. They 
differed about this. Wilfred said that what Harry 
had already received should be taken into account, 
and only the remainder given to him. Harry assert- 
ed that what his father had given to him was a gift 
Jrom his father, and that he should receive his moth- 
er’s fortune intact. Wilfred said that in any case he 
would only give Harry so much a year, for if he had 
it all, he would waste it and apply to him again. 
They quarrelled very fiercely about it. Wilfred was 
more angry than I had ever known him to be before 
—I believe on account of some charge Harry made 
against me. It was on that very day that Madeline 
was lost. How, noone knows. The nurse left her 
asleep, but Wilfred said she was in the garden when 
he and his brother were there, for it was in the gar- 
den below the tower that their last interview took 
Place. There was an arbor there that was a 
favorite playing place of Madeline’s. Wilfred said he 
sent her back to the house and thought she had 
gone. When she was missed, a very short time 
afterwards, and search made, no trace of her could 
be found, except that a little toy-wagon was picked 
up lying on the path that leads down to the beach. 
One man said he had seen her on the beach with a 
woman from the village; but no woman in the vil- 
lage owned to it, and the one he named proved that 
she had been confined to her bed all that day. A 
year afterwards, miles away, a man cutting peat 
found the remains of a child in @ pool; the dress 
was the same that Madeline had worn, as far as could 
be judged, for the water had soiled and faded it; the 
marks on the linen were the same. Wilfred believed 
that it was Madeline. She was buried as Madeline 
Clayton, but I never believed it. Violent and un- 
principled as Harry is, I do not believe that he would 
murder achild. I think he stole Madeline, partly 
from revenge, and partly to secure the succession to 
himself. The estates are entailed in the female line, 
and if Madeline had lived, Harry could never bave 
inherited them. There is uo proof that it is so. I 
charged Harry with it, when he returned after my 
husband’s death to take possession here. I think he 
has disliked me more than ever since then.” 

“It was a barren crime,” said Mrs. Powell; “he 
has no child to succeed him. Do you ever see Mrs. 
Clayton?”’ 

Mrs. Wilfred Clayton slightly drew herself up at 
this allusion to Mrs. Harry Clayton. 

“‘T have heard it doubted,” she said, “if she is 
really entitled to bear Harry’s name; but I must 
confess that she is devoted to him, and very kind- 
hearted. I have met her occasionally in the cottages 
on the estate, where she is much beloved. I offered 
to cease visiting among the tenantry, but she begged 
me not to do so, and I took her at her word. She 
avoids me, although I am not conscious of having 
given her any cause.”’ 

Mrs. Poweil was ready to believe that Mrs. Wilfred 
Clayton’s haughty manner might have given her 
sister-in-law reason to avoid her without any actual 
offence given or taken. 

‘*Is Harry a good landlord? Everything locks 
well.” 

“ He is or he is not, as the humor seizes him. He 
will help a tenant stock his farm one day, and turn a 
family out of doors the next.” 

As they were talking, the sky darkened over their 





heads, and at this point the first drops of a shower 





began to fall. They were near the hedge dividing 
the garden from the road, and as they turned to enter 
the house, Catherine Clayton perceived a young 
man, who, walking past the cottage, had stopped, 
and was looking towards it in a hesitating manner. 
As he wasa young gentleman of a very good pres- 
ence, the lady moved a step towards the hedge, as if 
to invite him to make the inquiry he seemed have in 
his mind. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, raising his hat and 
approaching. ‘I am a stranger in the country, and 
I am looking for the residence or any information of 
one Lawrence Egan.” 

Mrs. Clayton paused. 

“Lawrence Egan?” she said. ‘‘There was a 
Lawrence Egan who lived at one time in a cottage 
on the Clayton estate; but he is not living now, I 
believe.” 

“ He is not,” said the young stranger. “I have 
come three thousand miles to look for some intelli- 
gence concerning him, and seem as far from my ob- 
ject asever. But I am keeping you in the rain,” he 
added, and made a movement to take his leave. 
Mrs. Clayton invited him to take shelter in her house 
until the shower was over, and he accepted the invi- 
tation. 

In the ensuing conversation, the ladies learned 
that their guest was a young American, named Raw- 
don, and Mr. Rawdon that Lawrence Egan had at 
one time been a personal attendant of the present 
Mr. Clayton of Kilmount, and the son of the late Mr. 
Clayton’s steward. He had accompanied Harry 
Clayton in many of his wanderings. This made Li- 
onel wonder again. 

“TI think I know Mr. Clayton,” he said, “ although 
I certainly did not expect to meet him in this part of 
the world when I came.” 

A very few words were enough to convince Lionel 
that the captain of L’Etoile du Nord and the lord of 
Kilmount Manor were the same person. 

“ Was it not a singular freak for a man of his posi- 
tion and wealth to lead such a life?” Lionel asked, 
not without meaning to elicit something of the family 
history. 

He learned that Harry Clayton had not succeeded 
to Kilmount until about four years since, and that 
Mrs. Wiifred Clayton was the widow of the elder 
brother. 

“ Who is the heir if Mr. Clayton dies childless?” 
asked Lionel. 

“The line is extinct,” said Mrs. Clayton, who soon 
after rose and left the room. 

Mrs. Powell seemed to be glad of an opportunity to 
give all possible information concerning the Clayton 
family. Lionel was at once led to the belief that 
Marie Sorel and the lost Madeline were the same. 
He asked all the questions he could without leading 
to any questions in return, for he was not yet pre- 
pared to speak of Marie. Every point of age and 
personal appearance agreed. It was better and 
worse than Lionel’s wildest dreams. Marie the heir- 
ess of Kilmount! That would place her above him 
indeed; and he had as yet found not a trace of any 
reason for Egan’s having applied to him—unless—was 
it possible—that he, Lionel, was Harry Clayton’s son? 
This Egan would certainly be the most likely person 
to know it. 

Catherine Clayton returned to the room, and the 
conversation turned to other subjects. As the possi- 
ble mother of Marie, Lionel’s manner to Mrs. Clay- 
ton was tinged with an additional deference that did 
not displease that lady. The rain still continued to 
fall, and the night was closing in. As Lionel was 
about to say that he would not wait for the rain to 
cease, Mrs. Clayton, who was sitting with her face 
towards the window, started and uttered a slight ex- 
clamation. Lionel, turning suddenly, caught the 
shadow of a man’s form disappearing. 

“There was a man’s face at the window,” said 
Mrs, Clayton. 2 

Lionel rose and looked out, but there was nothing 
to be seen. He returned. 

“‘There is no prospect of the rain ceasing,” said he, 
“and I think I must make the best of it.” 

“‘If you do not know the way to the village,” said 
Mrs. Clayton, “I should not advise your trying it for 
the first time in a dark and rainy night. At least, 
you had better wait until the moon rises.” 

Lionel was by no means eager te exchange Mrs. 
Clayton’s pretty parlor for a muddy and unknown 
road, and willingly prolonged his stay. Toa fellow- 
countryman Mrs. Clayton would not have been 80 
gtacious; but toan American she could be so. Be- 
ing all equal, they were of course all equally worthy 
of being regarded as equals, especially when they 
were 80 very prepossessing as Mr. Rawdon. Per- 
haps, too, her life was as dreary as Mariana’s in the 
Moated Grange, and she was not sorry for an event. 
There was more to happen that night than she ex- 
pected. The windows had been closed and lights 
brought in. Lionel was standing opposite to a por- 
trait of Madeline Clayton, and seeing a resemblance 
in her infantine features to those of Marie, when 
there was a violent ring at the doorbell. Next there 
sounded a heavy step outside, and Harry Clayton 
strode into the room. 

“‘ Good-evening, Kate,” he said, carelessly, nodding 
to Mrs. Clayton; “ good-evening, Mrs. Powell;’’ and 
then seizing Lionel’s hand, ‘“‘Ah, Lionel! where the 
deuce did you come from?” 

Mrs. Clayton had risen from her seat. 

“I believe this is the first time you have entered 
this house since I have lived here, Mr. Clayton,” she 
said, coldly. 

“‘ Because I knew you would rather see the devil 
than me aay day,” said Clayton. “I told you I 
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would live here and let you keep the castle, but you 
couldn’t blame me for going there when you moved 
out and left it. I would not have come here now, 
only I wanted to see Lionel.” 
“ How did you know I was here?” asked Lionel. 
“Saw you with a telescope an hour ago, heaving 


‘up the road,” said Clayton, “and knew you must 


have run in here. You'd better come up to the 
Castle—Castle! well, that’s its name; it’s a good 
enough castle. Comeand get a glass of grog and 
bite of salt jank—they wont give you anything but 


* tea and sponge cake here—you’ll starve before morn- 


ing. Come along!” 

Lionel thought that his hostess would be glad to 
get rid cf her brother-in-law, and he supposed she 
would not be sorry to get rid of himself. He was not 
unwilling to visit Kilmount Castle, and know some- 
thing more concerning the Clayton family. He ac- 
cordingly accepted Harry’s invitation, explaining to 
Mrs. Clayton that he hoped to find out from Mr. 
Clayton what he had come to Ireland to find out. 
Mrs. Clayton apparently appreciated the one motive 
that actuated Lionel, and was gracious to the last. 
When they were out of the house, Mrs. Powell said 
to Mrs. Clayton: 

‘‘ Catherine, why should Mr. Clayton be so anxious 
to have that young man leave your house?” 

Mrs. Clayton answered, thoughtfully, “I think 
that this young stranger is in some way connected 
with the fortunes of the family, but how I cannot 
divine. We shall soon know.” 

Captain Clayton, or rather Mr. Clayton, for he had 
totally ahjured the sea-going title, had come from 
the Castle in a close carriage, which was waiting at 
the gate. As soon as they were on their way, Clay- 
ton said: 

“Lionel, what did you mean by giving me the slip 
in the way you did?” 

“TI thought it was the other way,” said Lionel; “I 
came back from a short excursion and found you 
gone, and ail my baggage sent on shore.” 

Clayton laughed. ‘‘ Was that it?” he said. “O 
well, never mind. I went off in a great hurry, for I 
got word that my elder brother was dying; and find- 
ing that I had got this property, I sold L’Etoile, and 
came to the conclusion that I would try living on 
land a while.” 

Clayton seemed to have completely forgotten any 
ill-will that he might have felt~towards Lionel, and 
Lionel did not feel disposed to make any allusion 
either to that, or to any subject of peculiar interest. 
Clayton asked him what he had been doing, and, to 
Lionel’s surprise, let fall some words that seemed to 
indicate some knowledge of his adventures. 

“What brought you to Ireland?” he asked, finally. 

‘¢Family aftairs,” said Lionel, laughing. 

“Family affairs! Ha! I can fancy a man going 
across the Atlantic to get away from family affairs, 
but not to get into them. They are diabolical nui- 
sances; but I did not know you were much troubled 
with them.” 

“Tam not much troubled by them,’’ said Lionel. 
“YT wish I was more. I am tired of being such a 
social Robinson Crusoe as I am, and not knowing 
whence I came or who | am.” 

“Well, { know all about myself,” said Clayton, 
“and I was and am almost as much of a Robinson 
Crusoe as if I did not—to be sure, I have a wife, but 
80 you may have.”’ 

“Ts Dulcie at the Castle?” 

“‘ Where the deuce should she be? I did not say 
anything about her at the lower house, because I 
believe Kate regards Dulcie asa pointed insult to her 
in some way. Kate comes ofa very high family, you 
must know—her father was a bishop besides. Did 
they tell you what a confounded blackguard I am?” 

“They could not very well enter on the subject 
with a stranger,” said Lionel. 

“They couldn’t? They might for all that,” said 
Clayton. ‘ Didn’t you hear any family history at 
all?” 

“Only enough to let me know that I bad seen Mr. 
Clayton ot Kilmount,”’ said Lionel. 

At this moment the carriage stopped. It was too 
dark to see anything but the dim outline of the 
large, dark pile of building, ancient and modern, that 
composed the Castle. A leaf of a lofty folding-door 
was opened, and admitted them into a lofty hall. 
Clayton led Lione! across it to a door near the left 
hand at the lower extremity. 

“I forgot to tell you,” said Clayton, “that you 
would find a friend here.” 

Lionel had no time to ask who this friend might 
be, when he was ushered into a handsome room, in 
which he found Dulcie, who gave him a warm greet- 
ing, and, to his utter surprise, Rowland East, who 
received him in as nonchalant a manner as if they 
had parted a mile away the Gay before. 





CHAPTER XII. 


LIONEL thought the evening would pass very 
tamely, with the company made up of such elements. 
He took it for granted that his presence wowd impose 
as much restraint upon others as he felt East’s did 
upon him. He was mistaken. Every one seemed 
completely at ease, and no topic was introduced that 
could lead to any disagreeable allusions. The con- 
versation, indeed, wandered completely out of the 
world, and ran upon ghosts, omens and dreams, 
Eastern jugglery, spiritualism, and kindred subjects. 
East told one or two grisly German tales, of a kind 
that can be best appreciated when you read them 
alone in a strange house, while you are waiting for 
some one to come home who does not come. Well- 
authenticated ghosts passed in review—the White 





Lady of Brandeburg, the Red Man of the Tuileries, 
the Ghost of the Tower of London. Then came the 
Banshees of the surrounding regions. There was no 
Banshee attached to the Clayton family regularly, 
though the Banshee of the dispossessed Macarthy 
was said by some to appear in an exulting rage when 
any misfortune threatened the line. This legend wus 
rejected by the sticklers for the classic Banshee. 

*‘ But we have a ghost,” said Clayton; “a good old 
family ghost, making himself as disagreeable as only 
& member of the family, in the body or out, can, to 
the other frequenters of the house.” 

‘There is a haunted room,” said Duicie. ‘It has 
not been open «i for years and years. I have begged 
Harry often to let me look at it by broad daylight; 
but I believe he is afraid he will let the ghost out, 
and have the other rooms catch the complaint.” 

“I do keep the room locked,” said Clayton. ‘So 
did my father; so did Will, I believe. I don’t know 
why they did it, unless to guard against the servants 
being frightened out of their wits. They are all the 
time ready for the least hint of a ghost, and can scare 
themselves without any adventitious aid,” 

“What is the legend?” asked Lionel. “I have an 
inexhaustible faith in haunted rooms.” 

“Ask Rowland. Hecan tell the story better than I.” 

‘The story itself is unquestionably true,” said East. 
“* That is, the circumstances which gave rise to the 
ghost. How much of the ghost is true is a matter of 
private judgment. About two hundred years ago, 
when the present parvenu, Clayton, was yet new in 
his usurped honors, having only held them since the 
time of Oliver Cromwell, he had a fancy to bring up 
a momber of the dispossessed family, with the inten- 
tion of marrying her to hisson. It befell, when the 
daughter of the Macarthy attained the age to take 
her part in the matrimonial contract, that she acted 
in the contrary manner usual with young ladies who 
are bidden to love a given partner and none other. 
Instead of falling in love with the young man, she 
fell in love with the old one—with the father, that is, 
for he was not very old, only midway between forty 
and fifty. He urged her marriage with his son, who 
had performed his part in loving the girl. He urged 
it until he discovered the secret of her reluctance, 
and then he urged her no longer. The heir of Clay- 
ton had the mild and reasonable temper of the race. 
He grew jealous, he did not know of whom. One 
evening he scaled the turret where his promised 
bride’s chamber was, and found her in loving con- 
verse with a man who fled at his appearance. He 
drew his dagger and stabbed Maura to the heart. 
He had scarcely struck the blow when his father 
started from his hiding-place and avenged her, com- 
pleting the tragedy by killing his own son. To have 
made the story yet more ghastly, he should have 
killed himself; but he did not. He survived the day 
many years, but was always haunted by the mur- 
dered pair, and so are his descendants, which is un- 
fair, since the younger son from whom they are 
sprung had nothing to do with the tragedy. Ona 
certain day, the tragedy is repeated, it is said; 
strange noises are heard in the room, but no one can 
enter it. It resists all attempts with supernatural 
obstinacy. If, however, one of the blood of Clayton 
has the courage to wait the ghostly pleasure, he will 
be rewarded by seeing the door open of its own will, 
and disclose the form of Rowland Clayton standing 
over the murdered bodies of his son and his mistress. 
To those of alien blood a far less complete manifesta- 
tion is vouchsafed. At all times, however, and to 
all eyes, is visible the blood stain on the floor of the 
murderer and his victim. Itis said to rise through 
all attempts to cover it, for which reason the house- 
keepers of the hall have always objected to having a 
carpet put down where it was sure to be ruined, You 
ought, properly, to insist on sleeping in this room, 
Mr. Rawdon; but I would not advise it, for it is safe 
to predict that your blood will run cold in your veins 
if you try sleeping in a room that has not been aired 
fur I forget how long. If you are bent on it, you may 
insist with tolerable impunity, for Mr. Clayton will 
not open the room. I have tried it in vain.” 


*‘ You never tried very hard, Rowland,” said Clay- |- 


ton. “I don’t believe you would pass a night there 
alone yourself.” 

Lionel begged to have the interdict removed for 
that night, pleading that he had never yet slept ina 
haunted room. 

“And you wont to-night,” said Clayton, grufily. 
‘“‘T don’t want the story started again.” 

Lionel insisted, and at last Clayton said: 

“It is out of the question. There wont a servant 
go into the room, and it wont be fit to sleep in unless 
they do.” 

*¢‘ Never mind that,” said Lionel. 
for the ghost.” 

“Bah! A watched ghost is like a watched pot. 
You must go to sleep, and give the ghostly influence a 
chance. No sitting up and maintaining your cour- 
ago and volition—that is not fair. If you will try it, 
you will; but you shall see how the servants take it.” 

He rang the bell, and the butler answered it, 

“‘ Owen,” said Clayton, “ tell Mrs. Clavery that she 
must get the Turret Chamber ready for Mr. Rawdon. 
He will stay here to-night.” 

‘The Turret Chamber!” said Owen, with a face of 
dismay. 

“The Turret Chamber. Make a fire, and get it in 
as good order as you can.” 

“Yes sir. But it is locked up,” said Owen. ‘“‘ How 

he get in, sir?” 
or _ going to unlock it. Go and tell Mrs. 
very.” 
set went away slowly, and obviously not at all 
approving the adventure. 


*T can watch 














“You see,” said Clayton, “ he looked as if he had 
seen a score of ghosts at the very name of the Turret 
Chamber. Wait until I get the keys.” 

The keys of the turret were in a safe and secret 
repository, where they lay from year to year, undis- 
turbed. Claytén produced them and came back. 

‘* You wont go alone, Harry,” said Dulcie, laugh- 
ing. ‘I know that.” 

“Go alone! NotI! Comealong, Lionel. You are 
no Clayton, and the presence of a stranger may keep 
the ghost in order. Dulcie isn’t safe, for she has 
married into the ghost-seeing property.” 

“I don’t believe I should ever see a ghost,” said 
Dulcie, but I am terribly afraid of them, for all 
that. Let us all go together.” 

Lionel noticed the implication that East was a 
Clayton, and wondered how it came about, but made 
no remark upon it. The four went out together. 
The turret, which was the oldest part of the building, 
was used in the lower rooms, but the upper ones 
were kept locked. The approach to the haunted 
room was by a long gallery, also locked, and pierced 
with several narrow windows on one side. A couple 
of steps descended into a broad landing-place; the 
stairs had been boarded over, so that all communi- 
cation with the lower rooms was cut off. 

“ This is the door,” said Clayton, rapping on it with 
the keys. 

There was a pause, and they heard the rats hurry- 
ing and scuffling behind the panels. 

“There are some of the ghosts,” said East. 

Clayton fitted the key into the lock, and then with- 
drew his hand and looked around. 

“ What was that?” he said. 

No one answered. It was a sound of trampling 
and struggling, followed by a shriek of agony that 
died away in a low moaning wail, and then rose 
again, fainter, but yet more full of pain and despair. 
Dulcie turned pale, and put her hands to her ears. 

‘*How horrible!’ she said. ‘‘Come away, Harry! 
1 would not hear that shriek again for all the world! 
Let the place be.” : 

“TI thought you were braver than that, Mrs. Clay- 
ton,” saig East, 

** My ears are not very brave,” said Dulcie. 

Clayton stood listening intently. 

‘‘ Was that an owl, do you think?” 

**No mortal owl ever made such a noise as that,” 
said Dulcie. ‘It must be a devil-owl, if it is one at 
all, For pity’s sake don’t disturb him again.” 

** What do you say, Lionel?” said Clayton. ‘ Will 
you give up the adventure?” 

*‘ That is as you please,” said Lionel. “I own I 
am more curious than ever, since I find it is a really 
haunted place, and no mere story.” 

“Stand by, then, and look out for the tableau 
mourante,” said Clayton, taking hold of the key 
again. 

Dulcie looked apprehensive, and cowered towards 
her husband, in shuddering expectation of a repeti- 
tion of the shriek, not so mach from fear as physical 
repugnance. Nothing followed, however. The key 
with some difficulty turned in the lock, then two 
padlocked bolts were removed from their places, and 
Clayton attempted to throw open the door. It did 
not yield. He tried the lock again, and satistied 
himself that the bolt had been shot clear of the edge 
of the door. East suggested that it was fastened in- 
side. Clayton assured him that was impossible, since 
this was the only way by which the room could be 
entered, and he himself had closed it with his own 
hands, four years before. 

“But,” said East, “does not the story say that 
Wilfred Clayton scaled the turret?” 

‘The window is barred,” said Clayton, ‘‘as you 
may see from the outside, so that if any one did scale 
the turret—and I always wondered how he contrived 
it—they would have to be content with looking in.” 

He pushed against the door as he spoke, but it did 
not yield. 

“A pretty tough ghost,” he said. ‘I suppose that 
when they dispart with their flesh and blood they 
keep their muscle.” 

**The Clayton soul is lodged in its muscle,” said 
East. ‘If they lay that aside, they cannot manifest 
themselves at all.” 

‘IT wonder where your soul is lodged,” said Clay- 
ton. “I have never seen it manifest itself at all yet. 
But if there is anything on the other side of this 
door, either matter or spirit, I mean to see it. Come 
both of you, and we will see how his ghostship holds 
out.” 

The combined strength of all three of the men— 
not one of whom but was above the standard in 
weight and power—could only slightly stir the door. 

“By , I will batter the planks to shivers!” 
said Clayton. 

‘‘The better way would be to wait until to-mor- 
row, and if the ghost continues to barricade himself, 
to get a carpenter to unkennei him,” said East. ‘I 
think that Mr. Rawdon can, in all honor, resign the 
high emprise for to-night, and content himself with 
@ more comfortable and less renowned apartment.” 

“ Yes, do, Lionel,” said Mrs. Clayton; ‘‘ and Harry, 
leave the room alone for to-night. If there is any 
trick in it, it will show as well and better by daylight. 
If we make any talk about it to-night, it will frighten 
the servants so that they may all desert in a body, as 
you told me they did once.” 

Clayton at first insisted on breaking through the 
door that very night; but he at last gave up the idea, 
and they returned to the apartment which they had 
quitted. Its bright light and fire, and its air of 
earthly enjoyment, was peculiarly attractive even to 
the most skeptical of the party, after their late 
experience; for if there were no ghost in the turret, 








there was damp and draught, and that is almost as 
bad. Ip the renewed sense of comfort, and in the 
conversation upon the event that had jast taken 
place and the remarks it suggested, it did not occur 
to any one to warn Mrs. Clavery that another room 
must be prepared, and neither did she come to ask 
for any further directions. Some time afterwards, 
Owen reappeared, and announced that the room was 
ready. 

“ What room?” Dulcie asked. 

“The Turret Chamber, ma’am, as you told me.” 

** How did you get in?” said Dulcie, in amazement. 

‘The doors were unlocked, ma’am,” said Owen, 
equally amazed, it seemed, at the question. ‘I 
thought that Mr. Clayton had unlocked them.” 

They looked at each other. 

“So I did,” said Clayton, finally; “ but thore was 
something wrong with the lock of the room, and I 
thought it had not unlocked. Did you get in without 
any difficulty?” 

** Yes sir, only the hinges were a little rusty.” 

Owen was dismissed. 

‘* What the deuce does that mean?” said Clayton, 
* Come, Rowland, you have a natural explanation 
for everything. Explain this.” 

“A spring that unfastened itself after we left, per- 
haps,” said East. 

‘It must have been astrong spring,” said Clayton. 

‘*Then there must have been some one inside of 
the room.” 

“ Then give me a natural explanation as to how he 
got in,” said Clayton. “ For, unless he came down 
in a balloon and clambered from the battlements, I 
see no way.” 

“At any rate, it is a pleasant little incident to com- 
mence your vigil with, and will set your nerves on 
the right key, Rawdon,” said East. ‘ But since this 
room is open, can we not take a look into it before 
Mr. Rawdon retires? I have never seen the inside 
of it.”” 

Upea this suggestion, they went once more to the 
haunted room. It occupied nearly the whole floor of 
the tower, and had three deep windows. The centre 
one was larger than the others, and three steps from 
the level of the floor led up to the recess in which it 
was placed. Opposite to it was the chimney. A 
bright fire was blazing in the large fireplace, and the 
room was brightly lighted by the care of the house- 
keeper, who probably thought the ghost required a 
greater preponderance of cheerful influences than 
were necessary under ordinary circumstances. The 
furniture tradition held to be the same that bad 
stood in the room at the time of the event which gave 
it its gloomy interest. The panelling of the room 
was of oak, black with time. A heavy cornice ran 
around the top, and large beams crossed each otber 
on the ceiling. Over the chimney was the shield of 
the Claytons, with ita device of a sea-beat crag, its 
cross crest and its motto of ‘‘ Iwythestande.” 

“‘ Tt does not look so bad, after all,” said Dulcie, 
looking round. ‘‘Mrs Clavery has brushed out the 
dust and cobwebs in a wonderfully short time.” 

‘* Not quite all,” said Clayton, looking round also, 
but with an eye that was searching for something 
besides dust and cobwebs. He closed the door and 
examined it. There were etaples for bars in four 
places, but the bars themselves had been removed, 
and there was no other method by which the door 
could have been effectually secured against such a 
force as had been brought against it. Clayton shook 
his head. 

** The ghost will have to take the credit of it,” he 
said. ‘I should like to set a gang of good burglars 
to work in his domains. There is the stain, Lionel.” 

He pointed to the floor, near the middle of the 
room, where there was a largo, dark, irregularly 
shaped blur, dimly defined oa the dark boards, and 
extending in a narrow prolongation towards the 
hearth. They looked at it silently, except East, who 
stooped and looked at it more curiously. 

“It needs freshening,” he said, with his usual 
sarcastic levity. 

“‘Ah,” said Dulcie, ‘‘ I don’t think it needs a ghost: 
to mage the room unpleasant to sleep in, with such a 
story belonging to it.” 

“There is another saying that belongs to the 
story,”’ said Clayton, “‘ and that is that a woman’s 
hand shall destroy the last male Clayton. The truth 
of that remains to be seen.” 

“T think I know the woman’s hand that would 
destroy the last male Clayton with a good deal of 
pleasure,” said East, Jaughing, and catching Dulcie’s 
hand in his. 

She wrested it from him, and said, laughing also, 
though with meaning, too: 

‘I know the woman’s hand that you will feel tae 
weight of some day, Master East.” 

‘* Who is the last male Clayton?” asked Lionel. 

* He is the happy man Solon knew about,” said 
East. ‘ No one can tell until he dies. Our gracious 
host is at present the only one who bears the name; 
but as tie estates descend in the female line—a!- 
though no woman has had a chance since old Sir 
Rowland’s day—I take it that the mysterious proph- 
ecy means no more than that when the woman comes 
in the last man has gone out.” 

Clayton interrupted East before he bal fairly ut- 
tered the iast words with a suggestion that Lionel 
would probably like to have a little of the night to 
try the experiment of sleeping there. At this hint, 
Dalcie and East withdrew, wishing him a good night 
and plenty of ghosts. Clayton remained yet a little 
while. 

* Nonsense apart, Lione!,”’ he said, “ there is some- 
thing strange about this room. I almost wish I bad 
put yoa in it without telling you of any of the stories 
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about it. You are not very susceptible to such 
things, however. If anything takes place, do your 
best to find out what causes it, and how it comes 
about.” 

“TI certainly will,” said Lionel. ‘Iam too anxious 
te meet with a real ghost to be put off with a sham 
one.” ' 

Clayton then left him. Lionel heard his step along 
the gallery and the heavy shutting of the door at the 
end. He fvlt that now his adventure was fairly com- 
menced, and would have been pleased to have feit 
more awed and expectant. He drew one of the heavy 
chairs to the fire and sat down, waiting for either 
the ghost or for drowsiness, whichever should come 
first. His thoughts reverted to the suspicion that 
had occurred to him that Marie Sorel was Madeline 
Clayton. He had noticed that Clayton had not seem- 
ed to relish East’s allusion to the descent of the es- 
tates in the female line. 

** But East’s own relation to Clayton must be 
through the female line,” he thought, “ though more 
remote than his elder brother’s daughter. In that 
case, it is clear that East has an interest in prevent- 
ing Madeline from reappearing, and also a plain mo- 
tive tor desiring to mix her claim with his own by 
marrying her. 1 must look deeper into this. Can I 
be one of the Claytons? It seems to me that I must.” 

These speculations passed through his mind with- 
out any new light dawning upon him from any quar- 
ter; and growing tired of them, he made a second 
examination of the room, with a view to discover 
any machinery by which ghostly effects could be 
produced. He foun: nothing, and there was no other 
means of egress that he could detect by the closest 
scrutiny.. Having satisfied himself of this, he at last 
gave op all waking reveries, and lying down, fell 
aslvep almost immediately. He awoke with the sen- 
sation of a hand pressing on bis chest. It was not a 
dream. A hand was resting heavily on his breast, 
and a face was bent close to his own, fully shown by 
a light proceeding from whence he could not see. It 
was a man’s face, of noble features, but pale and 
haggard. On the right cheek, standing out on the 
marble whiteness of the skin, was a deep livid scar. 
The hollow and burning eyes were fixed upon Lionel. 

Lionel started up. The form receded, the light 
died away. Only the faint red glimmer from the 
dying embers made the otjects in the room dimly 
visible, and by that he thonght he saw a figure be- 
tween him and the fire. He moved towards it; there 
was nothing there. He lit a candle and looked 
around him. The room was empty of any human 
presence except hisown. He searched every corner, 
and looked behind and beneath every piece of furni- 
ture that could conceal any one. He found no one, 
and no trace that any one had beenthere. Tho- 
roughly puzzled, he set down his light and etood for 
afew moments looking around him, as if he half 
expected some new manifestation. 

‘* Pshaw!” he said, tossing up his arm and shaking 
oft with an effort, of which that gesture was a visible 
sign, the momentary weakness. “I have had the 
nightmare. lt is Harry Clayton’s supper and not 
his ancestor that has haunted me, together with the 
stories I heard last night. Ido not remember any- 
thing that should have suggested the fourm my vision 
took, however.” 

He went to the table where he had put his watch 
to see what time it was. It was half-past three. He 
had not been asleep more than an hour. He was 
about to put out the light, when he accidentally cast 
his eyes on the mirror which was placed at the lower 
end of the room, opposite to that in which the bed 
stood, and saw with a start that it did nct reflect the 
room, but a strange scene. A waning moon, sur- 
rounded by black clouds, shone over treetops on a 
strip of sand, on which the waves were breaking. 
Two men were struggling with each other between 
the shadow of the trees and the sea. Lionel gave a 
step forward. The whole vanished like a puff of 
smoke, and he saw his own face, looking intent and 
startled. He went up to the migror. There was 
nothing preternatural about it. It was narrow, and 
set in a heavy wooden frame, richly carved, and 
specks of gilding shining here and there among the 
carving. It was not hung, but fastened by screws to 
the wall. There was no space between at the sides, 
but at the bottom he could put his hand between the 
frame and the wall behind it. 

** My head is certainly wrong to-night,” he said to 
hiweelf, “‘or else there is sume diablerie carried on 

tere. I will have no more of it.” 

He put out the light and lay down once more, re- 
solved to watch and detect the first coming of any 
vision. In spite of bimself, a heavy drowsiness came 
over him, and after once or twice rousing himself, he 
fell into a deep sleep, from which he was only 
awakened by daylight coming into the room so broad- 
ly that it forced itself through his closed lids. He 
recalled the events of the past night, and determined 
to call it all a dream, not only to others, but to him- 
self. For adream clearly it must have been, of one 
class or another, unless he was either the subject of 
a trick on the part of some one in the house, or the 
medium of a species of impression which he had 
never experienced befvre, and did not believe in suf- 
ficiently to recognize as even a probability. Deter- 
mining, therefore, on the dream theory, he dressed 
himselt and followed Clayton’s servant, who, after 
bringing hot water to his room, had informed hin he 
would wait outside, and guide him through the in- 
tricacies of the hall. 

“You want nothing, do you?” said Pat. ‘ Bedad, 
an’ if it’s nothing you want, you’ll find it in the jug 








be the whiskey was.” 


THE NAPOLEON FAMILY. 


As to Queen Hortense, it is hardly possible to draw 
her character. She was witty, beautiful and gay, 
and seems to have been in her later years a good 
mother. But thus ends the little that can be said in 
her favor. She was vain and extravagant, and noto- 





biographers have gone 80 far as to say that the pres- 
ent Emperor Napoleon the Third is not really the 
son of Lonis, but of a certain Count Flahault, with 
whom she was very intimate, and by whom sbe had 
already had a son, the late Duke de Morny. The 
singular reremblance observable between the count 
and Louis Napoleon strengthens thestory. Hortense 
died in 1837, having resided for some years in Switz- 
erland, with her youngest son. She was accomplish- 
ed in music, sud wrote the air now so well known 
* Partant pour la Syrie.’”’ Her husband survived 
her till 1846, but they do not appear to have met 
from the cate of Napoleon’s downfall. He died at 
Leghorn, and was buried beside his father and his 


several works of fiction, including an opera and a 
tragedy. 

Napoleon, by his second marriage, left, as is well 
known, a son, the King of Rome, who, after bis 
father’s abdication, and the futile attempt to have 
him acknowledged as Napol the S d, accom- 
panied his mother to Vienna, to the court of his 
grandfather, the Emperor of Austria. He entered 
the military service of the empire, and became col- 
onel of a battalion of infantry. His health failed 
early—it was said by reason of the assiduity with 
which he pursu-d his military studies; but the truth 
seems to be that he was encouraged by his grancfs- 
ther’s connivance in every species of youthful excess, 
and that the decline of which, after a long illness, he 
died at S:honbrunn, was the result desired and at- 
tained by that astute pclicy. His mother, Marie 
Louise, after her husband’s death became, by the 
treaty ot Vienna, Dachess of Parma and some minor 
states, and, retaining the title of empress, lived in 
comparative retirement until her death, in 1847. She 
had married again, a man cf inferior rank, who is 
said to have kept her strictly under his authority, 
with a view especially of saving a handsome fortune 
for himself before her death. 

Napoleon’s elder brother Joseph, the king, first 
of Naples and afterwards of Spain, began life as an 
ardent republican, and in 1792 wasa member of the 
Corsican gevernment under General Paoli, an old 
friend «f the family, and godfather to the future em- 
peror. Eventually Joseph, whose mind wanted firm- 
ness, left Paoli and came to Marseilles, where he 
married the daughter of a rich banker in that city, 
M. Clary. A younger sister was the wite of Berna- 
dotte, afterwards King of Sweden. Joseph’s exploits 
asamember of the French republican government, 
and his subsequent elevation successively to the 
Neapolitan and Spanish thrones, are matters of his- 
tory. After his brother’s abdication he retired tothe 
United States, where, as Count of Survilliers, he 
lived for some years the life cf a private citizen. 
In 1830 he returned to Europe, and advocated the 
claims of his nephew, the present emperor, to the 
French throne. By his wife, who separated from 
him on his departure for America, he had two daugh- 
ters only; one of them, Zenaide Charlotte, married 
her cousin Charles, the eldest son of her father’s 
third brother, Lucien. Her chiidren may, therefore, 
be said to represent the elder branch of the family, 
and though they cannot be considered the next heirs 
of the dynasty, owing to the operation of the Saligue 
law, they undoubtedly come nearer the succession 
than do the children of the youngest brother, Je- 
rome, ex king of Westphalia. 

Their grandfather, Lucien Bonaparte, the third of 
the sons cf Carlo and Letitia, was much and deserv- 
edly distinguished as a man of science and letters. 
He engaged at first in politics, in which he seems to 
have shown more talent than any other of the broth- 
ers except Napoleon, but was of too independent a 
disposition to submit to the emperor’s orders, and 
early retired from France and fixed his residence at 
Canino, in the Roman States, of which, and of Musig- 
nano, the pope created him prince, Here he re- 
mained, occupied with scientific pursuits, until his 
brother’s return from Elba, when he again visited 
Paris, and had some share in the government of the 
Hundred Days, and finally made the unsuccessful ap- 
peal on the fallen emperor’s bebalf and that of his 
son, to which the French Chamber refused to listen. 
He had before this been captured by an English 
cruiser while on a voyage to America, and had re- 
sided in Worcestershire under surveillance for three 
or four years. Here his second son, Prince Louis 
Lucien, was born. He retired in 1815 to his Roman 
estates, and having, by exploration and excavation, 
discovered the remains of an ancient city on his 
property, he accumulated a large museum of antiqui- 
ties, and wrote an interesting account of It. He died 
in 1840. He had been twice married—first to the 
daughter of an innkeeper in Provence, and after- 
wards, on her death, to the widow of a stockbroker 
named Jouberthon. He deeply offended his brother 
by both bis marriages, and his children were not 

mentioned in the law of succession passed by the 
senate. He had eleven in all, most of whom survived 
him and are still living. His eldest son, Charles, the 
late Prince of Canino, was a naturalist of the highest 
attainments, and the second was said to be one of the 
most accomplished linguists in Europe. The now 
notorious Pierre Bonaparte is the third and only 








surviving son. Several of his daughters married 


riously unfaithful to her husband. Some of her . 


elder son at St. Leu, in France. Like most of the | 
brothers, he was highly accomplished, and wrote | 


into families of middle rank (the eldest by his first 
| wife was united to Sir Thomas Wyse, British ambas- 
'pador in Greece, by whom she had a son and & 

daughter), and the youngest became a nun. Prince 

Charles of Canino left several children at his death 
| in 1857, the eldest of whom was the late Prince Jo- 
seph of Canino, and the second is known as Cardinal 
Bonaparte, a prominent mem ber of the papal court. 
The sisters have all married among the Roman and 
Tuscan nobility. The family generally differs from 
the French branch in being retrograde in its political 
opinions, and in acting directly against the very 
principles to which it owes its present elevation. We 
may observe, en passant, as a curiosity of genealogy, 
that Cardinal Bonaparte presents a remarkable like- 
ness of feature to his grand-uncle the first Napoleon. 
Tbe priestly tonsure no doubt contributes to this 
appearance. 

The youngest of Napoleon’s brothers died only nine 
years ago. He was but a youth at the rise of the 
family prosperity, and did not realize the change in 
his position and prospects sufliciently early to satisfy 
the new emperor. During a naval visit to the United 
States, and while he was in command «f a French 
ship, he married the beautifol daughter of an Amer- 
ican citizen, Miss Elizabeth Paterson. By her bho had 
a@ son, Jerome, now known, we believe, as Colonel 
Bonaparte in the United States army. But Napoleon 
speedily dissolved the marriage by decree, in which 
he vainly endeavored to persuade the pope to join, so 
that a question remains as to whether the subsequent 


was much in fashion in those days, in order to gratify 
such of his guests as had indulged then selves in that 
custom, he had recourse to the above-mentioned con- 
trivance; and it was the custem of all who loved a 
cheerful glass to aijourn to the tavern soon after 
dinner, and leave the more sober folks to themselvea. 
Here a waiter in a blue apron attended (as was the 
fashion thev) and all things in the room were con- 

trived so as to bumor the illusion. Here, every one 
called for what liquor he liked, with as little restraint 
| as if he were really in a public house, and had to pay 
his part of the reckoning. store, too, the midnight 
| Orgies of Bacchus were often celebrated with the 
same noisy mirth as is customary in bis city temples, 
without in the least disturbing the more suber part 
of the family. Gazies cf all sorts were allowed, but 
under such restrictions as to prevent gambling, and 
80 as to answer their true end, that «f amusement, 
without injury to the purse of the players. There 
were two billiard-tables, and a large b wling-green ; 
ample provision was made for all such as delighted in 
country sports; fishing tackle of all sorts, variety of 
guns with proper ammunition, a pack of buck- 
hounds, another of fox-hoands and anotber of harri- 
ers. He constantly kept twenty choice hunters in 
bis stables for the use of those who were not properly 
mounted tor the chase. 





MR. MATTHEW AS A DUELLIST. 
It was towards the latter end of Queen Anne’s 
reign, that Mr. Mathew returned to Dublin after a 
long resid abroad. At that time party ran very 





marriage of Jerome to Catherine Sophia Dorothea, 
daughter of Frederic, King of Wirtemberg, and a 
lineal descendant of our George the First, was strict- 
ly lawful. Be that as it may, bis son and daughter 
by this union are acknowledged by Napoleon the 
Third, and the gon has, like his father, been admitted 
to a royal alliance, and that too with one of the most 
exclusive families in Europe. In 1859 he marriei 
Clotilda, the eldest daughter of Victor Emanuel, 
King of Italy, and hae by her several children. His 
sister, Mathilde, inherits the beauty of her family. 
She was married in 1841 to Prince Anatole Demidoff; 
but it is not possible to commend her for anything 
except a certain brilliancy of wit, which seems he- 
reditary among the Bonapartes. 

Napcleon’s sisters married well. Elise to an Italian 
nobleman named Bacciochi; Carvline to Murat, some 
time King of Naples, by whom she was mother of 
the late Prince Achille Murat, who married a grand- 
niece of General Washington, but died without chil- 
dren, in Florida, where he had been long settled. 
His next brother, Prince Lucien Murat, is married to 
an English subject, Miss Georgina Fraser, and enjoys 
the favor of his cousin, the present emperor. Anoth- 
er brother is a colonel in the French service, and has 
espoused a daughter of the famous Berthier, Prince 
of Wagner. Pauline, the third of Napoleon’s sisters, 
who most resembled him in appearance, and seems 
to have been bis favorite, married the Roman Prince 
Borghese. She was of but indifferent morals. 

The present emperor has married to please him- 
self, and without reference to political advantage. 
The beautiful and gentle though bigoted Engenie is 
of noble but not royal family—that of Montijo; ber 
father was Duke of Peneranda, in Spain, and she is 
of Scottish descent, through her grandmother, a 
Kirkpatrick. 


GOOD OLD TIMES IN IRELAND. 


MR. MATHEW AS A HOST. 

MR. MATHEW was possessed of a large estate in 
the finest county in that kingdom, Tipperary, which 
produced a clear rent of eight thousand a year. As 
he delighted in a country life, he resolved to build a 
large, commodious house for the reception of guests, 
surrounded by fifteen hundred acres of his choicest 
land, all laid out upon a regular plan of improvement. 

His house had been chiefly contrived to answer the 
noble purpose of hospitality which he intended to 
maintain there. It contained forty commodious 
apartments for guests, with suitable accommodations 
to their servants. Each apartment wae completely 
furnished with every convenience that could be 
wanted, even to the minutest article. When a guest 
arrived, he showed him his apartment, saying, “ This 
is your castle; here you are to command as absolate- 
ly as in your own house. You may breakfast, dine 
and sup here whenever you please, and invite such 
of the guests to accompany you as may be most 
agreeabie to you.” He then showed him the common 
parlor, where he said a daily ordinary was kept at 
which he might dine when it was more agreeable to 
him to mix in society; ‘“‘ but from this moment you 
are never to know me as master of the house, and 
only to consider me as one of the guests.” 

In order to put an end to all ceremony at meal 
time, he took his place at random at the table, and 
thus all ideas of precedence being laid aside, the 
guests seated themselves promiscuously, without 
any regard to difference of rank cr quality, There 
was a large room fitted up exactly like a coffee-house, 
where a barmaid and waiters attended, to furnish 
refreshments at all times of the day. Here, such as 
chose it, breakfasted at theirown hour. It was fur- 
nished with chess-boards, backgammon tables, news- 
papers, pamphlets, etc., in all the forms of a city 
coffze-house. 

Bat the most extraordinary circumstance in Mr. 
Mathew’s whole domestic arrangement was that ofa 
detached room in one of the extremities of the house, 
called the tavern. As he was himself a very temper- 
ate man, and many of his guests were of the same 
disposition, the quantity of wine for the use of the 
common room was but moderate; but as drinking 











high, but raged nowhere with such violence as in 
that city, insomuch that duels were every day fought 
there on that score. There happened to be, ther, 
two gentlemen in London who valued themselves 
highly on their skill in fencing; the name of one o! 
them was Pack, the other Creed; the tormer a m»jor, 
the other a captain in the army. Hearing of trese 
daily exploits in Dublin, they resvlved, like two 
knight-errants, to go over in quist of adventares. 
Upon inquiry, they learned that Mr. Mathew, lately 
arrived trom France, had the character of being one 
of the first swordsmen in Eureps. Pack, rej icing to 
find an antagonist worthy of him, resulved the first 
opportunity to pick a quarrel with him, and, meeting 
him as he was carried along the street in his chair, 
jostled the fore-chairman. Of this Mathew took no 
notice, supposing it to be accidental, But Pack af- 
terwar.is boasted of it in the public coffve-house, say- 
ing that be bad purposely offered this insult to thut 
gentleman, who had not the spirit to resent it. 

There happened to be present a particular friend of 
Mr. Mathew’s, of the name of Macnamara, a man of 
tried courage, and reputed the best fencer in Ireland, 
He immediately took up the quarrel, and said he 
was sure Mr. Mathew did not suppose the affront was 
intended, otherwise he would have chastised him on 
the spt; but if the major would let him know where 
he was to be found, he should be waited on immedi- 
ately, on his friend’s return, who was to dine that 
day a little way out of town. The major said that he 
should be at the tavern over the way, where he and 
his companions would wait their commands, 

Immediately on his arrival, Mathew being made 
acquainted with what had passed, went from the 
coffee-house to the tavern, accompanied by Macna- 
mara. Being shown into the room where the two 
gentlemen were, after having secured the door, witk- 
out any expostulation, Mathew and Pack drew their 
swords; but Macnamara stopped them, saying he 
had something to propose before they proceeded to ac- 
tion. He said in cases of this nature he never could 
bear to be a cool spectator. ‘So, sir,” addressing 
himself to Creed, “if you please, I shall have the 
honor of entertaining you in the same manner.” 
Creed, who desired no better sport, made no other 
reply than that of instantly drawing his sword; and 
to work the four champions fell, with the same com- 
posure as if it were only a fencing-match with foils. 
The conflict was of some duration, and maintained 
with great obstinacy by the two officers, notwith- 
standing the great effusion of blood from the many 
wounds which they had received. At length, quite 
exhausted, they both fell, and yielded the victory to 
the superior skill of their antagonists. Upon this 
occasion, Mathew gave a remarkable proof of the 
composure of his mind during the action. Creed had 
fallen first, upon which Pack exclaimed: 

“Ah, poor Creed, are you gone?” 

* Yes,” said Mathew, composedly, “ and you shall 
instantly Pack after him,” at the same time making 
a home-thrust quite through his body, which threw 
him to the ground. 

This was the more remarkable as he was never in 
his life, either before or after, known to bave aimed 
at @ pun. 

The number of wounds received by the vanquished 
party was very great, and, what seems almost mirac- 
ulous, their opponents were untouched. The sur- 
geon, seeing the desperate state of his patients, 
would not suffer them to be removed out of the room 
where theyfought, but had beds immediately convey- 
ed into it, on which they lay many hours in a state of 
insensibility. When they came to themselves, and 
saw where they were, Pack, in a feeble voice, said to 
his companion, “ Creed, I think we are the conquer- 
ors, for we have kept the field of battle.” 









For a long time their lives were despaired of; but, 
to the astonishment of every one, they both recov- | 
ered. When they were able to see company, Mathew | 
and his friend attended them daily, and a close iuti- | 
macy afterwards enaued, as they found they were } 
men of probity, and of the best dispositions, except | 
in this Quixvtic idea of duelling, whereof they were 
now perfectly cured. 
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ENGLISH AND PORTUGUESE. 
A Portuguese student has prepared a manual of 
English and Portuguese for the especial benefit of 
his countrymen who desire to learn pure English. 
Leading the Portuguese or Brazilian student, for 
whom this valuable book is chiefly intended, along 
the flowery paths of learning, our author leaves the 
barren vocabulary for the more interesting region of 
“familiar phrases.” Our manual contains many 
pages intended to habituate the student to the con- 
struction of sentences. The Portuguese equivalents 
of the “‘ familiar phrases” are printed with them, 
and we have really found them sometimes easier to 
make out, although we are not acquainted with the 
Portuguese language, than the English lines. Here 
are a few specimens. “Do which is that book?” 
‘At which believe you be business?” ‘* At what is 
that?” “Sing an area,” which does not seem feasi- 
ble. ‘This meat is not overt do,’”? a remark possess- 
ing some faint glimmering of meaning. “This girl 
have a beauty edge,” here we become unintelligible 
again and drivel into observing, “‘Tnat is not the 
endeavor of my sight.” Brigands in the neighbor- 
hood impel us to remark, “ this wood is fill of thiefs,” 
and, if we are contradicted, the obvious retort is, 
“how do you can it to deny?” which settles the 
question at once. Sancho Panza’s doctor, had he 
been an Eoglishman, would have told kim “‘ That are 
the dishes whose you must be and to abstain,” and if 
Sancho had felt inclined to console him with a pinch 
of Hardbau,’s 37 he would have had to ask for it in 
English somewhat in this way, ‘‘Give me, if you 
please, a taking your’ssnuff.”” What does this mean, 
“To-morrow hi shall be entirely (her master) or un- 
occupied?” or this, ‘*he must pull in the book by 
hands?” or this, ‘* be do the devil at four?” or this 
again, ‘‘I wage you will, you have?” It is almost 
worth learning Portuguese to find out. ‘“ It must 
never to laugh of the unbappies” is a phrase that 
conveys & generous sentiment, although it might be 
put into better shape, and ‘I will accommodate you 
as it must do,” sounds at least kind, although we 
can hardly apply td the author one of his own phrases 
which curiously enough happens to be English, “I 
know you have a very nice style.” A further re- 
mark, ‘“‘ What dialogue have you read?”’ reminds us 
that we have not read any. Let us therefore pass on 
to part the second which begins with familiar dia- 
logues. 

The familiar dialogues are in effect amplifications 
of the familiar phrases. They deal with a vast di- 
versity of subjects, and no Portuguese or Brazilian 
youth ought ever to be at a loss four English small talk 
if his education has been conducted by our friend. 
From visits in the morning to dialogues of the well- 
known pattern with tailors, hairdressers and others, 
from “ for the comedy ” to *‘ for to visit a sick,” from 
“for to ask some news,” to “ the gaming,” all is fish 
that comes to the net of the Guide of the Conversa- 
tion, What gymnastic feats are performed with the 
English language in this portion of the book it is im- 
possible to describe in detail. A few specimens will 
indicate, as reviewers say, the general tone of the 
work, Under the head of “To inform oneself of 
& person,” which appears from the context to mean 
to ask questions about a person, occurs this remark- 
able speech, ‘‘Tough he is German, he speak 80 
much well italyan, french, spanish and english, that 
among the Italyans they believe him Italyan, he 
speak the frenche, as the Frenches himselves. The 
Spanishesmen believe him Spanishing and the Eng- 


;| lishes, Englistimen.” This erudite personage must 


clearly have been a pupil of our author’s. Knowl- 
edge does not, it appears a little further on, afford 
him much gratification, for he remarks, “It is diffi- 
cult to enjoy well so much several languages,” and 
we should think it was. Our Portuguese or Brazil- 
ian youth is supposed, in the course of his English 
experience to have business to transact with a horse- 
dealer, and, as a matter of course, gets the worst of 
it. The very beginning of the transaction is uncom- 
promising, ‘‘ Here is a horse,” says our young friend, 
“who have a bad looks. He not sall know to march. 
Don’t you are ashamed to give me a jade like that?” 
This sorry nag has a bad time of it by-and-by. ‘‘ Strek 
him the bridle’’ is somebody’s advice, ‘‘ hold him the 
reins starters. Pique strongly. Make to marsh 
him.” The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals ought to interfere. Our friend is always in 
trouble; hear him with a watchmaker, “I had the 
misfortune to leave fall down the instant where I did 
mounted, it must be put again a glass;” or with his 
servants, ‘‘ Anciently I had some servants who were 
divine my thought. The duty was done in an in- 
stant, all things were clearly hold one may look on 
the furnitures now as you do to see. It is too different, 
whole is covered from dust; the pier glasses, side- 
boards, the pantries, the chests of drawers, the wall 
selves, are changed of colors.” Puvor fellow! He 
cannot even go to the theatre with any profit. “‘ What 
you say of the comedy? Have her succeeded?” his 
friend inquires the next morning. Not a bit of it. 
“It was a drama; it was whistled to the third scene 
of last act.” Naturally desirous of knowing the 
reasons of this decided ‘‘ goosing ” our friend’s friend 
proeeeds, ‘* Because that?” and our friend's reas n is 
conclusive. ‘it whant the vehicle and the intrigue 
it was bad conducted.” And we are not surprised to 
learn that the audience cut this bad play short and 
“wont waited even the upshort.” 

By the time he has get through the familiar dia- 
logues the student is considered suffiviently advanc- 
ed for higher flights, and a series of letters of cele- 
brated personages is offered to his notice. Buvileau 
writes to Racine, Fenelon “at the Lady the Mar- 








chioness of Lambert,” Madame de Sevigne to “ their 
daughter,” and all in English of the most extraordin- 
ary kind. 

From these intellectual exercises we pass on to 
several pages of anecdotes, of which let these serve 
as apecimens: 

“Siward, Duke of Northumberland, being very ill, 
though, he was unworthy of their courage to expect 
the death in a bed, he will die the armson the hands. 
As he felt to approach her last hour, he was com- 
manded to hers servants to arm of all parts, and they 
were put him upon an armchair, keeping the bare 
sword. He was challenged the death as a blusterer.”’ 
Here, although the last sentence is just a little ob- 
scure the general meaning is pretty obvious, but 
our next example is not so clear. “A tavern- 
keeper not had fail to tell theirs boys, spoken of 
these which drank at home since you will under- 
stand.” ‘Those gentlemen to sing in chorus, give 
them the less quality’s wine.” But what are we to 
think of Sauteuil who “ afterwards to have read one 
of theirs hymnes at their two friends, was cried of a 
tone of a demoniac, ‘Here is what may call verses! 
Virgil and Horatio was imagined that nobody, after 
them, not did dare to compose some verses in their 
language. Itis sure that these two princes.«f the 
latin poesy, after to have cut for to tell so, the 
orange in two, and to have pressed it have throwed 
out it; but [ran next to the orange, crying wait for; 
Sir Mantaa poet, and you favorite from Mecinas, ex- 
pect; [ will do it in zests.’” The solution of thia 
riddle would be a hard nut even for the ingenious 
gentlemen who write answers to the correspondents 
in the Sunday papers. Another story begins, ‘A 
countryman was confessed to the parson to have rob- 
bed a mutton at a farmer of her neighborhood.” An- 
other tells of a man who had eaten so many than 
six.” Six what? And, in yet another, Socrates is 
described as ‘‘ the most vertious of pagans.” 

After this nothing is left for us but the idiotisms that 
appropriately conclude this remarkable and eminent- 
ly useful work. ‘The first idiotism is ‘‘the necessity 
don’t know the low,” which seems a good thing for 
the low, and the last is “ to find the magpie to nest,” 
which may have some hidden Portuguese meaning. 
Between these two specimens every variety of idiot- 
ism is to be found. 

We have quoted exactly and haphazard from the 
book which is published as we have already describ- 
ed. The book appears to be seriously intended for 
educational purposes, and not as a bad joke. There 
would appear to be something out of order in the 
Portuguese educational system, at all events, as re- 
gards modern languages, if the New Guide of the 
Conversation has many students. 





BEST FORM OF CHOPPING-AXES. 


If nothing were required of an axe more than to 
simply sever the grain of wood by cutting the fibres 
in twain, the form of a bit to operate with the great- 
est efficiency would be that of a thin, tapering wedge. 
But since the bit has another office to perform, name- 
ly, the romoval of the chips, that part of the instru- 
ment near the cutting-edge must be ground to the 
most effective form for “‘ chipping well.” After the bit 
of a chopping-axe bad been thrust into wood one or 
two inches, the cutting-edge cannot be forced the 
same distance further, at the next blow, unless the 
chip that has been cut off be lifted or thrown out of 
the kerf. Were the bit of a chopping-axe ground off 
true, like an iron wedge, the chopper will be obliged 
to exertas much strength to withdraw his axe from 
the wood as was required to drive the edge into the 
timber. For this reason, the bit at one and two 
inches from the cutting-edge is made thicker midway 
between the front and rear side-edges, for the par- 
pose of splitting every chip that is cut off. Then the 
two flat sides of the blade, from the cutting-edge to- 
ward the eye, instead of being dressed to a true taper 
are ground somewhat circular, 80 as to be of the most 
efficient form to raise the chip as fast as the wood is 
cut off. These suggestions furnish a philosophical 
reason for making the bits of chopping-axes of the 
peculiar form which they receive at the hands of the 
manufacturer. 

It is not practicable to convey to the reader @ cor- 
rect idea of the most efficient furm ofa chopping-axe, 
except by an oral explanation with an axe in hand, 
to illustrate points that cannot be committed to pa- 
per. An intelligent chopper, if, he will exercise a@ 
little thought on the subject, will perceive ata glance 
what form of a bit will enter the wood deepest, and 
at the same time lift the outside chip from the kerf 
when the instrument is wielded with a given force. 

Another important point in the form of the cutting 
edge is its curvature from the front to the rear corner. 
When the bit at the cutting-edge is made almost 
straight from coruer to corner, a chopper will be able 
to chop faster, make less ‘‘ mince-meat »” of small 
chips, and leave the ends of the logs smoother, than 
if the cutting-edge were made of a more circu- 
lar form. Most axes that are now manufactured 
have almost no corners at the cutting-edge, the bit 
being formed with as short a carve as an old-farh- 
ioned chopping-knite—nearly circular. When the 
bit of an axe is made of such a form, it will seem to 
enter the timber further, at a given blow, than if 
the cutting-edge were nearly straight; and the cen- 
tral portion is actually driven deeper into the tim- 
ber than if the cutting-edge were nearly straight. 
Bat a portion of the cut is really of no account, as 
the outer chip was not lifted. 

When scoring timber, it ia of eminent importance 
that the cutting edge of the axe should be nearly 
straight from corner to corner. Otherwise, the face 





of the hewed stick will appear badly hacked with 


deep cuts beyond the line, which will always be the 
case when scorers employ axes with circular edges. 
Mary @ skillfal scorer has used an old axe with the 
corners ground off, and has exercised great skill in 
endeavoring to cut only to the line. But after the 
hewer had dressed off the side of the stick, splitting 
the line with his broad-axe, the work of the skillful 
scorer would then show that the scoring had been 
done ina very unsatisfactory manner, simply because 
the form of the cutting-edge of the axe was not 
correct. 





THE*HARBOR OF NAGASAKI. 

It isa mountain lake, this harbor of Nagasaki, and 
its inclined sides look like two vast gardens, so highly 
cultivated is every spot in sight. True, you see 
patches of trees and even large trees here and there, 
but nine out of ten parts of the country in sight are 
under constant and perfect cultivation. Such culti- 
vation as thisis! The hills are steep and the rains 
are protracted and violent bere; so much so, that 
were they hills of the United States, they wouki soon 
be furrowed with deep and exhausting “ gullies.” 
Sach, however, is far from the case in these regions, 
where time and the patient industry of a thrifty peo- 
ple have pitted themselves against the drawbacks of 
nature and gained the victory. Look at these bills 
(range after range of them) upon either hand, how 
they commence at the surfless beach and run back 
for miles into the cultivated distance of the interior. 
How their sides show nothing but houses, continuous 
fields and occasional groves. How these fields are 
com posed of level patches, made level and raised one 
above the other, like the seats of a vast amphitheatre, 
by first raising a stone wall and then filling it with 
earth, rubbish and manure. Where the place of this 
earth strikes the outside hillside, another wall is rais- 
ed, more filling thrown in, and 80 on until the whole 
face of the hills is covered with a succession of huge 
steps, as it were. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.} 





ANTE-MORTEM MONUMENT.. 


- All have their weaknesses, and the desire to ap- 
pear well in the eye of the world is one. The poet 
said, “* *Tis good to see one’s name in print,” and peo- 
ple revel in the line that records their fame. People 
have been so infatuated as to get up funerals for 
themselves befure they were dead, and one of our 
brethren, as we learn, has a costly monument erected 
to him before he has left us to mourn his departure. 
To suspect him of complicity in its erection, we can- 
not, but we think ita matter very curious that it 
should be done. This monument is in the old burial- 
ground at Stoughton, Mass., and the Fraternity 
there disavow any knowledge of it. The inscription 
is as follows: 
MASONIC MONUMENT. 


Erected by some of the Masonic Brethren in honor 
of EBENEZER W. TOLMAN, ESQ He was born 
March 12, 1798. He was Worshipful Master of Ris- 
ing Star Lodge, and Most Excellent High Priest of 
Mount Zion Royal Arch Chapter, in Stoughton, 
Mass.; a member of the M. E. Royal Arch Chapter 
of this&ommonwealth, and Thrice Illustrious Grand 
Master of the Adoniram Council; and a permanent 
mewber of the Most Puissant Grand Council of the 
State of Georgia. Through his Masonic skill, wis- 
dom and influence it was called, organized and es- 
tablished at the Grand Masonic Convention over 
which he presided, He was a member of the Orthodox 
Church, and an honest man, He was appointed jas- 
tice of the peace for the last fourteen years for Suf- 
folk County, and 28 years in Norfolk County. Jaly, 
1869, he was appointed Justice of the Quorum and 
Jastice of the Peace for all the Counties in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. He was buried with 
Masonic grand honors. A Masonic procession was 
formed, preceded by a fall band of music. His re- 
mains were carried into the Orthodox Church, where 
religious services were performed,consisting of solemn 
music by the choir. Addresses were made, prayers, 
etc. The grand procession was again formed and 
proceeded to the Old Cemetery, where Masonic ser- 
vices, with grand Mas»nic honors, were performed. 
After the ceremonies the body was deposited in the 
Tolman family tomb.” 

This is rather a queer inscription to make about a 
living man, and his friends feel much mortifi- 
cation about it. We think Dogberry’s excuse for 
Verges will apply: ‘*‘ An old man, sir!” 





eens 


New Caps.—The Palestine Commandery, of Chel- 
sea, have adopted a new fatigue cap that is regarded 
as a positive improvement over the old. It is nearly 
the form and color of the marine cap, with a straight 
crown, and a stiff vizor, with two bands of gold lace 
about an inch apart around it. In front is the re- 
gular cross in red and gold, with the Malta cross as 
buttons for the strap. The appearance when in line 
is very handsome. Bent & Bush were the manu- 
facturers. 





(Written for our Masonic Department. } 


BROTHERS OF THE MYSTIC TIB, 





BY BEATRICE. 
When the twilight's purple shadows 
Fall like pastor's evening pra) er, 

We who meet upon the Leve), 
Parting only on the Square, 

Seeking Light and Life Eternal, 
Willingly will watch and wait, 

Guiding proven, worthy Pilgrims 
Through the Temple's Inner Gate. 


Brethren of the Mystic Union, 
One in all and all in one, 

Faith, and Hope and Love Fraternal, 
aiding every Widow's Son; 

To the worn and stricken brother 
Siching o'er life's endless toil, 

Generous hands will freely offer 
Charity's born, Wine and Oil, 


By the Ancient Charter granted 
By King Solomon of old, 

By the Jewelled Square of Virtue 
Shining bright as molt«n gold, 

By the Level line of Justice, 
Compass of His holy will, 

May we test each motive, action, 
Of our lives with Craftsman's skill. 


Then, when summoned forth to enter 
This bright Lod.e not made with hands, 
Faith shall whisper of reunion, 
Midst those bright angelic bands; 
With the Token and true pass-word, 
Patiently we'll watch and wait, 
For the Master's call to enter 
The All-Glorious Temple-Gate. 


as 


TEMPLARISM. 

The Order of the Temple represents the chivalry of 
Masonry, and indeed of manhood,and he who through 
worthiness finds entrance into its asylum, should 
properly appreciate this honor, and do nothing con- 
trary to the chivalric spirit that underlies it. With 
this spirit of appreciation it should be every Templar’s 
pride to take an active part in all the duties and cer- 
emonies that devolve upon him. Among the tiret of 
the requirements—perhaps the very first— is the re- 
quirement of dress in the asylum. It is annoying to 
one sensitive on this point to see incongruity in dress 
and uniform in the assembly, especially in the ranks; 
particularly is it annoying to see those who have re- 
galias neglect to wear them, and retuse to do their 
duties in the proper work. Indifference is a curse 
to this and every other institution, and he who does 
not feel enough interest to aid In the display should 
not be there. He should let the indifference that 
makes him ignore the regalia keep him from the asy- 
lum altogether. As much as deportment, should 
dress be regarded, and as much as either, interest in 
the work. 





THE SISTINE CHAPEL AND MICHAEL ANGELO, 


The Sistine Chapel at the Vatican is for Michael 
Angelo, as a painter, what the Stanze are for Raphael 
—his domain, his kingdom, his triumph. Twelve 
immense frescoes, the works of eminent artists, Luca 
Signorelli, Sandro, Boticelli, Cosimo Rosselli, Ghir- 
landaio, ang Perugino, entirely cover the two side 
walls, and show at once by the preservation and 
beauty what might be expected from frescoes. But 
all of these are crushed by the superiority of the two 
works by Michael Angelo, the ceiling and the Last 
Judgment. 1t was the warlike pope Julius II., who, 
having sent for him to R»me,commanded him to paint 
the ceiling—that is to say, to fill with painting all 
the compartments of an ornamented vault which 
covers the whole chapel. Michael Angelo only ac- 
cepted by constraint, and in spite of bimeelf, this 
vast commission, for he was unskilled in the pro- 
cesses of fresc)-painting, and the furious impatience 
of Julius I1., who felt that he was growing old, did 
not allow him to finish bis work as he would have de- 
sired. The pope wished that he should enliven his 
pictures by puerile ornaments. ‘ Holy Father,” he 
replied, “ the men whom I have painted were not 
wealthy, bat holy persons, who despised riches.” 
Michael Ange!o began this great work in 1507, and 
marvellous to relate, finished it in the space of twen- 
ty months, alone, and without assistance of any sort. 
As he made his own sculptor’s tools, so he made for 
himself, in order to work daring the night, a sort of 
cardboard helmet, at the top of which he fastened a 
candle, leaving thus both hands free, yet carrying his 
own light. He shut himself during whole days in 
the chapel, the keys of which had been given him, 
and allowed no one to enter—not even to prepare his 
colors. It is, however, believed that Bramante ob- 
tained leave of entrance for his nephew Kaphael, who 
thus studied cis style of Michael Angelo before com- 
mencing the freecoes in the Stanze and the Loggie, 
and who certainly imitated him in the figure of the 
prophet Isaiah «t the church of St. Augustine, as if 
wishing by anticipation to contradict the saying of 
Madame de Stael—Michbael Angelo is the painter of 
the Old Tcstament, Raphael the painter of the 
Gospel. 


A little boy was washed and dreased one morning, 
and sent to Sabbath School, being warned not tu pass 
the small-pox hospital. During the exercises the 
teacher asked George if he bad ever been baptized. 
Small-pox and vaccination happened to be upper- 
most in George’s mind, and he promptly answered, 
** Yea sir; I have been baptized five or eix times, bat 
it never took.” 
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ON THE RIVER. 


The drooping willows whisper soft, the rushes murmur 
low, 

The water-lilies white unveil their breasts of gleaming 
snow; . 

The kingfisher, a living gem, flits like a meteor by, 

The sun goes down, the star of eve upriseth in the sky. 


There comes to me a memory, a memory of old, 

A tale of youth whose chronicles are ever writ in gold; 
A tale of love and summer time, when roses were in blow, 
A tale of bright and happy dreams, a weary while ago. 


‘Twas in the melting, mellow light of eventide in June— 

‘Twas when the chestnuts were in flower, the nightin- 
gale in tune; 

But more than all, 
known a care, 

And when the greed of fame, or gold, had never entered 
there. 


‘twas when our hearts had never 


Ah, golden hours of indolence! 
bliss! 

Unmarked save by the clasp of hands, or by the stolen 
kiss! 

We drifted on the river, carried onward by its flow, 

Beneath the bending alder boughs, a weary while ago. 


Ah, fleeting hours of 


I dropped the oars—she the rope that held the rudder- 
band— 





Somehow it happened, by-and-by, that hand lay clasped 
in hand; 

And presently entwined were arms, and eye spoke mute 
to eye, 


No sound around to break the charm save when the 
swans sailed by. 


Old am I now, and silver-haired, and life hath lost its zest, 

I soon beneath the daisied turf shall lie in dreamless rest : 

But whilst I live, and whilst I love, on this fair earth 
below, 

I'll treasure in my heart of hearts those dreams of—long 
ago! 
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(Translated for the Flag of our Union.) 
GRETCHEN. 


BY EDGAR W. JOHNSON. 





IT was about ten o’clock in the evening when the 
drinking-party broke up at the “Swan” Tavern. 
Theodore followed with the others, and one by one 
the merry crowd dispersed to their homes in the vil- 
lage. Soon afterwards you could hear the raising of 
windows; and the old gossips, as they pulled to the 
blinds, cried out, ‘‘ Good-night, Orchel! Good-night, 
Gredel! Sleep well!’ 

Then all was still, and Theodore remained alone in 
the shady street. Myriads of stars twinkled above 
him; trees rustled their leaves in the gentle breeze. 
But there the young man stood, gazing, listening 
and dreaming. 

How many things the night reveals to us! Hark 
to this vague murmur—the distant barking of a dog 
—this bird who sings so low, so low that his mate, 
ever watching, can scarcely hear him. 

Theodore loved the night. He started, stopped, 
turned back, listening. The words of Conrad the 
weaver came to his mind, as he gazed into the cloud- 
less sky. ‘‘ Take care of thy soul! Take care of thy 
soull” But when he looked down at thegrass, when 
he breathed the sweet autumn air, and saw the trees 
in their brown foliage, then he thought of Gretchen, 
of pretty Gretchen with her rosy lips and great 
merry blue eyes—such soft eyes, too, sometimes, and 
of her joyous laugh. How beautiful she seemed to 
him, and how his heart beat within him! 

Gretchen laughed with everybody excepting Theo- 
dore. Scarcely did she see him enter the door but 
she became grave; and yet, at such times, her eyes 
glanced so tenderly at him, that the poor boy lost his 
wits and his heart at once. 

Theodore, dreaming of these things, saw besides 
old Rebstock, Gretchen’s father, with his monstrous 
gray wig, and his broad good-natured face; he saw 
the great low-roofed tavern, the wine-room within, 
the old clock, and the lamp which swung over the 
doorway, casting its yellow light upon the group of 
goesips with their pewter mug in hand. 

** Life is here upon the earth,” said he to himself; 
** this life of freedom, of love, of happiness. Wine, 
fruit, sweet perfume—and Gretchen—all that is life!” 

He trembled, thinking of the lovely maid. He 
pictured her so well that he could count every fold of 
her dress, every ruftie in her collar, every rosy dimple 
when she smiled. He looked up at the stars, and 
saw Gretchen; he listened to the evening breeze, and 
heard Gretchen’s voice; he thought of his village 
companions, and Gretchen appeared among them, 
listening to his musings, answering them. O love, 

love, what art thou! 

Thus Theodore mused, as he wandered about in 
the night; now walking through little paths bor- 
dered with vine-covered palings; now stepping in 


ing to the closed shutter, “She is there!” And 
thinking that she was there, his gaze became 80 fixed, 
80 penetrating, that to have seen him, you would 
have supposed he saw something strange, curious; 
but he saw nothing, he thought, “she is there!” 
High up in the sky, the moon looked down on him, 
blanching his wavy hair, silvering his little blonde 


beard, streaming down upon his costume of an ar- 
tist (a little careless, perhaps, but marked with a 
bold and picturesque elegance). He held in his left 
hand a gray hat, whose plume swept the ground, 
and with his right hand he threw a kiss to Gretchen. 

Thus he stood transfixed by his emotions for sever- 
al moments. Then he walked noiselessly round to 
the front of the house, opened the garden gate, and, 
finding the tavern-door ajar, he stole gently through 
the great hall, and so out into the old shed where 
the wine-casks were stored. Perching himself upon 
@ barrel, he could look out into the littke courtyard, 
for the shed was open in the rear. He saw the trellises 
against the walls, and the boards whereon the chick- 
ens fed; and then, because Gretchen often walked 
about in the yard, the spot became hallowed in his 
eyes. 

“Ah!” thought he, “ if little Gretchen should come 
out here now, I would have the courage to say, 
**Gretchen, I love thee—yes, I would have the cour- 
age!” 

He was dreaming in this way, for he could not 
make up his mind to depart, when a singular noise 
was heard outside. Theodore bent his head and lis- 
tened. It sounded as if some o!d wine-bibber was 
testing the best Johannisberg in the world, and was 

smacking his lips at the delicious flavor. ‘‘ What is 
that?” said the artist, as he crept quietly into the 
court. There he heard the same noise repeated three 
times. Theodore looked about him, turning this way 
and that, but he saw nothing to account for the 
sounds. Finally he thrust aside the branches of a 
scarlet-tufted arbutus which grew in a great crevice 
in the wall; and there he saw Kasper- Noss, the vil- 
lage fool, seated upon the grass with his lap full of 
grapes. The youth was as happy asathrush. He 
filled his mouth fall, all the time eating directly from 
the bunch of grapes in his hand; and every little 
while he would smack his lips. 

‘* Ah, you bad boy!” said Theodore to him, ‘is 
this the way you spend your nights?” 

The happy lad turned his head unconcernedly, 
winked his bright eyes, and without taking his mouth 
from the bunches, said: 

“He, he! it is you, is it, Theodore? Come and 
taste my grapes.” 

** Where did you get them?” 

Kasper put his hand over his shoulder, and pointed. 

In there, there are lots of ’em.” 

‘Here! in here? Why this is Father Rebstock’s 
yard! You have stolen them, you knave!” 

“Yes, Theodore,” answered the culprit, quite 
simply. 

* And if I should tell of you, what then?” 

** Ah, you dare not do that.” 

‘“* Why not?” 

** Because you would have to tell at what o’clock 
you saw me here.” 

Saying this, Kasper-Noss burst into a shrill laugh, 
aud Theodore muttered while he turned to go back to 
the shed. 

**O, 0, he is right, the fool! he is right!” 

But as he was starting off, Noss seized the tail of 
his coat, crying: 

“Stop thief, stop thief! I’ve caught you! You 
came here to steal Gretchen away!” 

Theodore turned pale. 

** Let me go,”’ he said. 

**No, stop where you are.”’ 

* Noss, what are you about? Let me go, I say.” 

‘* Eat some of my grapes, come!” 

“No, I wont. If you don’t let me go, 1’ll wake 
up Rebstock!” * 

‘* Lend me your pipe and some tobacco, Theodore, 
and I’ll bring Gretchen out,” said Kasper, in his wise, 
self-assured way. ‘‘She loves you—she thinks only 
of you! Listen, she is dreaming of you in her little 
chamber, and she says, ‘ Theodore, my Theodore, O. 
how I love thee!” 

The witless fsllow let go of Theodore’s coat, but 
the latter thought no longer of running away; he lis- 
tened to the words of Noss, with inexpressible joy. 

‘* OQ Kasper, good Kasper, are you sure of what you 
are saying? he asked, with a trembling voice. 

*‘ And why shouldn’t it be so?” said Noss. “Are 
you not the handsomest boy in the whole village, 
and the best, too? Don’t you give me tobacco, when 
I want it, and all your old pipes? Yes, yes, she 
dreams of you every night. Come, stay there, and 
1’ll make Gretchen come out of the house.” 

Theodore complied, aa if fascinated. Then Kasper 
handed him a grape, saying: 

‘* Eat that; you have often given me a piece of 
bread; itis high time that I should make you a 
present.” 

Then Noss burst out laughing, and putting both 
hands before his mouth, he uttered a clear, soft cry, 
the morning song of the quail. So natural was it, 
that afar off in the fields a quail was deceived and 
answered back three times. 

“What are you doing, Noss?” said the young 
man. 

**T am hurrying up the day, it is four o’clock.” 

Again and again the merry boy sounded the cry, 
until all the fields around were awake with the 
startled birds. 

** Let me do it, Theodore,” said he; ‘let me do it; 
Gretchen will soon get up. Old papa Redstock sleeps 
soundly, it wont waken him.” 

Leaning against the wall, Noss imitated the crow- 
ing of a cock; at first slowly, as if the creature had 
just risen from his perch; then louder and brisker. 
Five or six hens got down from their roosts, and 
stepped out into the yard, clucking. 

“0, you bad boy! who taught you to do all this?” 





said Theodore. 





But Kasper-Noss laughing, saidin a whisper, 
** Don’t ask me—I am foolish.” 

The chickens finding out their mistake, were go- 
ing back to their coop; but the village fuol pelted 
them with sticks, and made them cackle loudly. 
Then suddenly, he imitated the matin note of the 
skylark. 

Now Gretchen had heard with surprise the quails 
calling in the fields; but, asshe was hardly awake 
she could not believe her ears. At the crowing of 
the cock she started up. There were no signs of ap- 
proaching dawn through the blinds, and she re- 
turned to her dreams of Theodore. But when she 
heard the skylark, she arose quietly, saying: 

** Yes, it is day!” 

She dressed herself quickly, ran to the window and 
threw open the shutter. Theodore heard her mov- 
ing within—he trembled—he would run away; but 
the moment the shutter flew open, all his timidity 
disappeared. He stood beneath the window, and 
holding out both his hands to Gretchen, said ten- 
derly: 

** Gretchen, O Gretchen! I love thee!” 

Gretchen, startled like a dove in her nest, gently 
murmured, as she bent down and put her hand in 
his, ‘‘ Theodore, dear Theodore!” 

She might have said more; but suddenly the 
blinds of a window near by opened, and Father Reb- 
stock’s gruff voice growled out a terrible oath, fol- 
lowed by these words: 

‘* What do I see there?” 

Theodore hastily kissed the hand in his, and hid 
himself in the shed. Gretchen, half.frightened, 
closed her window. Noss, his arms swinging aloft, 
ran away, as fast as he could go, imitating the 
quacking of a duck pursued by a dog. 

**Ah, you knave!”’ cried Rebstock, shaking his 
fist, ‘‘ I°1l make you pay for this!” Then muttering 
to himself he closed the window, and was still again. 

Theodore crept cautiously back through the hall 
and out of the garden-gate, and then fled swiftly 
homewards, ever repeating to himself, ‘ Gretchen! 
Gretchen! I love thee!’”? Then he added, “ Theo- 
dore! dear Theodore!” 

He was the happiest of mortals. 

When he awoke the next day he felt very sad. 

** Is it possible to be more wretched than I am? 
O! old Rebstock will never forgive me. I may never 
see Gretchen again. If I could only see her once 
more!’’ 

Full of sorrowful thoughts, he arose, dressed and 
went out into the street. All was the same as yes- 
terday. There was the herdsman playing his bag- 
pipe and followed by along file of goats. There, at 
the fountain, were the village maidens with their 
pails, And there, on a bench in front of the parish 
poorhouse, was Kasper-Noss fast asleep in the sun. 

Looking at these objects as he passed by with his 
portfolio under his arm, Theodore soon came to the 
tavern; he turned away and was hurrying by, when 
several knocks upon the window pane made him 
stop. ‘They surely can’t be calling me!”’ he said. 

The great hall door was wide open, and already a 
goodly number of drinkers had assembled in the 
hall. There was Weinland the burgomaster, with 
his broad red face, his monstrous hat on the back of 
his head, and his knotted cane between his knees; 
Z:mmer the tailor, snuffbox in hand, and his green 
skullcap pulled over his ears; Spritz the little bar- 
ber, with his bottle of wine, and his merry laugh, 
and his wig sticking like a great high pyramid on 
the top of his head. 

Theodore walked nervously in. Father Rebstock, 
arrayed in his brown surtout with stee] buttons, was 
seated near the clock talking in a low tone to 
Gretchen, who, with downcast eyes, was blushing 
deeply. The moment Theodore’s step was heard 
upon the sill, Rebstock held out his hands and cried: 

‘Theodore, do you love my daughter Gretchen?” 

The young man turned pale; he opened his mouth 
to answer, but he could not speak a word. 

Rebstock, his face all aglow with happiness, re- 
peated, “‘ Do you love my daughter Gretchen?” 

The gossips at the tables stared at each other, and 
then at Theodore, at Gretchen and the innkeeper. 
At last Theodore with a voice smothered by his emo- 
tions said: 

“Ah! indeed with all my heart I love her!” 

He looked at Grétchen with a look so pleading, 
that the little maid ran towards him, and throwing 
herself into his arms, burst into tears. Then old Reb- 
stock cried, with a joyous laugh: 

‘Ha! ha! ha! I knew that they loved each oth- 
er! They couldn’t deceive me! No! No!” 

And everybody seeing him laugh, cried out: 

‘* Ha! ha! ha! Yes, old Rebstock knew all about it!” 

** Well!” said the old man, “since you love my 
little Gretchen so much, why, take her—take her for 
your wife; but live with me—in my house.” Then 
he added gravely, as he embraced them, “ You un- 
derstand, my children! You are to be wedded in a 
fortnight.” 

And everybody echoed his words, while they nod- 
ded, “In a fortnight we shall be present at the 
wedding!” 

And indeed when the time came round the whole 
village turned out to greet the happy pair. 

Now, Rebstock, years after, bad grandsons and 
granddaughters whom he trotted on his knee. When 
he became quite old and infirm, he said one day to 
his son and daughter: 

** My children, I want to tell you one thing; if we 
are all so happy, let us thank our good Father in 
heaven. I once heard the cock crow before day- 
break, and as I looked out of the window, I saw 
Gretchen open her shutter. Then I had a great de- 





sire to be angry; but God gave me better thoughts: 
*« Marry them at once, that they may be happy, and 
crown your old age with many blessings!” 

Theodore and Gretchen embraced the good old 
man, and thanked the kind Father who wisely gov- 
erns all things here upon the earth. 
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ACITIZEN’S IDEA OF DRESS PARADE. 


We have often wondered why military officers so 
persistently endeavor to mystify simple commands 
by pronouncing them as if they were the utterances 
of an automaton which had been constructed for the 
purpose of imitating Choctaw lingo. Ps 

They “ mouth ” their orders as a man would {do 
who had his throat stuffed with mush-and-milk; 
and yet, if the poor soldier should fail to comprehend 
his “‘ mouthing,” he is berated and told that he is 
only fit for the ‘‘ awkward squad.” 

A citizen who witnessed a dress parade at West 
Point, recently, “‘ takes off” these military chieftains 
in the appended description, which will be appreci- 
ated by all who have the least knowledge of the 
manual! of arms: 

Perhaps the most pleasing sight at the ‘‘ Point” is 
evening dress parade. 

It is 5 o’clock, P. M., and the sun is gently sinking 
behind the blue Highlands, when the drums at the 
barracks commence their evening call. 

Now from the sally-port, cadets, attired in fall 
military panoply, saunter forth and lounge in the 
vicinity of their respective companies. 

Now the drums flam once more, and almost coin- 
cidently a long row of ‘‘ gray-coats” stand, as stat- 
utes, still and motionless, at “‘ carry arms.” 

The spruce orderly calls the roll. 

Each man as he answers ‘‘Here,” comes to an 
*¢ order.” 

They are then formed in two ranks, and wait for 
the band to play them to the parade. 

The band now, in obedience to the wave of the ba- 
ton of the drum-major, beats the “ adjutant’s call;” 
and that functionary, attended by his ‘‘ markers” 
and the sergeant-major, marches out to make the 
alignment. 

Now the captains assume the command; and 
while from the band there streams a gush of music, 
the four companies march to their destination. 

Each company, in its turn, is aligned by ite cap- 
tain and all are dressed by the adjutant. 

They then come with a crash to an “ order;” and 
the band, after three preliminary strains, ‘‘ beats 
off” down the front, behind a gaudily-dressed gen- 
tleman with a muft on his head and a red pudding 
bag hanging out of the top thereof. 

In his hand he carries a tasselled cane, of a large 
size, which he wields as easily as a child would a 
straw. On arriving at the end of his journey, he 
turns about, and boring a hole in the centre of the 
band with his magical baton, disappears from view 
in the bowels thereof. 

Soon he emerges, red and pompous as ever; and 
the band, by some mysterious movement known 
only to itself, apparently mix up in inextricable con- 
fusion in endeavoring to follow their leader. 

But now they come in as regular order as before, 
and march back to their starting point. 

Arriving there, they play a psalm tune, then give 
three strains more, and at the final one, the evening 
gun is fired, the Stars and Stripes flutter to the 
ground, and the cadets are called to ‘‘ attention ” by 
the adjutant. 

The battalion is now brought to a “rear open or- 
der;’’ the adjutant walks stiffly down the front, files 
to the right in a manner shockingly abrupt, faces to 
the battalion, and sings out: 

***Sent harms.” 

An instantaneous clash, and every cadet private 
regards with speculative eyes, bis polished gun- 
barrel. 

The adjutant then faces about, and tells the “ offi- 
cer in charge” that the battalion is now at his 
service. 

This dignitary waves his hand, and, as he draws 
forth his trusty blade, the adjutant marches to the 
left end rear of him. 

The “officer in charge” now braces his sword 
close to his shoulder, grinds his heels together, and 
vociferates : 

**Cree hump!” 

And the cadets once more “ carry arms” with au- 
tomaton-like precision. 

The officer again yells: 

** Charge peanuts!” 

And every private faces half tothe right, and re- 
pels an imaginary foe. 

**Cree hump!” 

And they resume their former position. 

* Der hump!” 

And they come to an “ order.” 

The “ officer in charge’’ sheathes his sword, the 
orderlies report, and the adjutant reads the orders: 

“ Snited States Milta ’Cademy, ’S Point, ’eu York, 
J’ly a’teenth, ’and sixty-four. ’Shal ’lorders *umber 
two!” etc., etc. 

Finally the cadet officers march in a line to the 
* officer in charge ” shake their fists in his face, and 
cut away with great precipitation on his retaliating 
in a like manner. 

The companies, who thus far have been regarding 
the above proceedings with stolid indifference, now 
“carry arms,” and are marched off at “ double time ” 
by the orderly sergeants, the band disappears, and 
tbe spectators withdraw, no doubt highly edified with 
what they have seen, but especially with what they 
have heard. 















the midst of some new-mown field; now running 
back again into the village street, glancing up at the 
cottages with their great overhanging roofs, which 
— weird and sombre shadows far out upon the 
eo a long, round-about way, he had slowly return- 
ed to the “‘Swan.” He stopped there, leaning against 
the wall beneath Gretchen’s window, and said, point- 
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7H FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








THE BOOK OF JOB. 


This portion of the Scriptures was written by an 
Idumean of the same family as that of the Phoni- 
cians, while the Greeks were wandering tribes of 
barbarians, when they did not know even the exis- 
tence of such a thing as an alphabet. As a work: of 
high cosmical power, of the rarest beauty of thought 
and felicity of expression, of widely-extended astro- 
nomical power, the book of Job transcends in merit 
every intellectual throb of all the combined ancient 


| civilizations. Asa monument of intellectual power 


and grace, this Idumean work may challenge com- 
parison with any display of mind that has yet been 
exhibited by any of the civilizations. We estimate 
Ionic mental grace and power by Homer’s Iliad, 
Greek dramatic power by Eschylus and Sophocles, 
and English by Shakspeare. What shall be said of 
the Cushite Arabian mind that produced, and of the 
people who preserved, the Book of Job? Where has 
its idyllic beauty, grace and power ever been sur- 
passed? What has equalled its cosmical gifts? What 
ancient work on the ethical relations of man towards 
his Creator has more elevating, ennobling thoughts 
than this from the people of whom the Phoenicians 
were a family? When viewed merely in the dramat- 
ic treasures contained in Job, the intellect of Phani- 
cian civilization may safely ask to be measured with 
the intellectual productions of any other people. The 
peculiar conjunction of the constellation described in 
Job enabled Hale3, the great natural philosopher, to 
determine by astronomical computation the time of 
Job’s affliction. Astronomy shows that those stellar 
conjunctions took place one hundred and fifty years 
before the time of Abraham. 


STIMULANTS. 


The love of narcotics and intoxicating compounds 
is so universal, it may almost count as an instinct. 
Every nation has it in a greater or less degree; some 
in the shape of opium, some of smoke, some in drink, 
some in snuff; but from the equator to the snow-line 
it exiets—a trifle changed in dress, according to the 
climate, but always the same desire. Kings have 
decreed punishments on the secular side; priests 
have anathematized on the spiritual; law-makers 
have sought to pluck out the habit, root and branch, 
from their people; but all to no good—man still goes 
on smoking, snuffing and chewing; putting an enemy 
into his mouth to steal away his brains, and finding 
immense satisfaction in a practice that makes him 
both an invalid and a madman, and never quits him 
till it has Jaid him fairly in the grave. 


Much in Bittle. 


The Illinois River is now four miles wide. Its usual 
width is one mile. 

In Montana there has been discovered a ‘mine of 
petrified mud turtles.” 

Congress and the whole country want Captain Eyre, 
of the Bombay, prosecuted and justly dealt with. 

Last year the total revenue of England was 
75,324,000 pounds. 

A cold affair—Searching for the North Pole by the 
aid of the people’s money. 

The prevailing sentiment in Cuba—War to the 
knife. 

The N. Y. Central & Hudson River Railroad has 
recently paid £3,600,000 in one dividend. 

Complete letter writers—Those who wrote letters 
to Mrs. McFarland. 

The Cuban ladies of New York are once more offer- 
ing their jewels for liberty. 

Vote against the new park swindle, and thus de- 
feat the speculators. 

The new postage stamps are issued, and warranted 
to stick. 

Japan is having its trouble, like other nations. 
Rice riots are of daily occurrence. 

A train between Boston and New York, to make 
the passage in seven hours, is contemplated. 

Queen Victoria is accused of a leaning towards 
Catholicism. 

France claims nearly one-fourth of all the theatres 
in Europe. 

Chicago distilleries use 7000 bushels of grain daily. 

Umbrellas with windows are the latest invention. 

Mrs. Smith & Husband is the style of a Terre 
Haute firm. 

The French prelates at Rome denounce that city 
as the most comfortless place on earth. 

When the wine is in—as a rule, the wine mer- 
chant’s bill is not long in coming in, too. 

Never say ‘‘dye’’—whatever may be the fashion- 
able color tor hair. 

Fine feathers make—just as good pillows as coarse 
ones, 

One good turn—is as much as you can expect from 
a cheap silk. 

Indiana lawyers advertise freely if the papers will 
take'pay in divorces. 

Vicksburg thinks she could be happy with a 
$140,000 hotel. 

Pitching horseshoes is a fashionable amusement in 
Alabama. 

The greatest flood ever known on the upper Mis- 
sissippi is expected this spring. 

Bad taste—pretty young girls kissing widowers’ 
children. 

A Washington paper tells how the scattering of 
matches in a Washington street car produced its 
“incremation ” the other day. 

+ Western travellers rendered hatless in passing 
from car to car supply the deficiency at the next 
8 ation by unroofing a bystander as the train passes. 





























The World in Winiature. 


MAY. 

Who first beholds the light of day 

In Spring's sweet flowery month of May, 

And wears an emerald all her life, 

Shall be a loved and happy wife. 
A little girl who had been favored with glimpses of 
the upper sky, having been told by her mother that 
she was always surrounded by guardian angels, grew 
very thoughtful, and after drawing a long breath, 
said, ‘‘ Mamma, do you mean really that all the whole 
time they are with me?” On being answered yes, 
she exclaimed, with an impatient fling, “* Well, real- 
ly, I should like to be alone a little while sometimes.” 


The way a Hoboken youth showed he had been 
crossed in love was by threatening the lives of a 
whole family with a knife, seizing a chicken, cutting 
its head off, drinking and washing his face in the 
blood, and then getting arrested. 


Among other treasures at Delhi is a piece of mar- 
ble bearing upon it what the faithful declare to be 
the impress of the prophet’s fuot. When these curi- 
osities were being exhibited to the Duke of Edinburg, 
on his recent visit, one of the suite asked the man 
who showed the objects, “How could Mohammed 
make an impression with his foot upon marble?” 
“As your prophet raised men from the dead,” was 
the reply, delivered with the utmost solemnity. 


A letter from Heidelberg says that. when German 
students get drunk they are entirely satistied if they 
can succeed in getting each other home; but when 
the Americans get drunk, they insist on whipping 
out the whole beer-house, and seeing the establish- 
ment properly closed up before they leave. 

We do not believe the story from Bridgeport, 
Conn., that the driver of a coal cart anxiously in- 
quired at several places in that city for the residence 
of Mr. James Nasium, after he had been directed to 
take a load of coal to the gymnasium. 


There is a man in the vicinity of Cedar Keys, 
Florida, who has twenty-two children living. The 
family subsists principally on fish and oysters. They 
have never had a plate nor @ cup and saucer in the 
house. In lieu of cups they use gourds and shells. 
They help themselves to the cooked fish or oysters 
from & common large dish, and each member of the 
family uses his or her jack-knife tor the purpose. 
Those articles of diet are spread on corn bread, which 
they make themselves, and then they consume the 
plate as well as the food on it. In this way the wash- 
ing of dishes is wholly obviated. The family are all 
healthy, and are more robust than graceful. 


In a Connecticut town, the other day, as the pastor 
of the church was walking up the aisle, a good 
brother came out of a pew and accosted the good 
man, to inquire “‘if he didn’t want some good yaller 
butter?” 

An old lady in Germantown is so full of sympathy 
that every time her ducks take a bath in the gutter 
she dries their feet by the fire, to keep them from 
catching cold. 
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Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Collyer, Mr. Fred B. Jeffery 
and Miss Sarah C. Russell. 

By Rev. Mr. Ellsworth, Major Benjamin F. Talbot and 
Miss Eva A. Lowe. 

At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. Albert H. 
Holmes and Miss Catharine P. Baker. 

At Brookline, Mr. Charles W. Chamberlin and Miss 
Kate Lowe. 
aaa Mr. W. Chauncy Mann and Miss Lizzie B. 
ark. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Susan Ormsbee, 72; Mrs. Catherine 
Tuckerman, 65; Kev, Charles S. Porter; Mr. Melchior 
Kramer, 21; Mr. Jeremiah Clement, 53; Mr. Chester 
Lyon; Mr. Robert Morss, 53; Rev. C.J. Bowen, 42. 

‘At East Boston, Mrs. Patia Fowle, 35. 

At North Cambridge, Mr. Theodore Kern, 67. 

At Medford, Mrs. Susan Greenough, 74. 

At Stoughton, Mr. Ira wa 23. Ay 

At Meéford, Mr. Henry Withington, 70. 

At Watertown, Mrs. L. B. Richards, 73. 


























AGENTS WANTED, 
ALE AND FEMALE, 

O introduce to the trade and Families an article on 
J i which an agent can make $20a day. It is wanted, 
and will sell to every woman and child. Sells at sight. 
Sample and Circular sent free. Address NEIL McCAL- 
LUM, Importer and Dealer in Shoe Findings, 19 Spruce 
Street, New York. Sample and Circular for nothing to 
those who wish employment. Lady canvassers wanted 
to introduce to Families. 





The Human Hair. Many persons abuse this deli- 
cate and beautiful ornament by burning it with alcoholic 
washes and plastering it with grease, which has no affini- 
ty for the skin, and is not absorbed Burnett's Cocoaine, 
a compound of cocoanut oil, etc., is unrivalled as a dress- 
ing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is peculiarly 
adapted to its various conditions, preventing its falling 
off and promoting its healthy growth. 


* Reliable and useful."’ 

James R. Elliott, Publisher, Boston. 
“Far preferable to similar preparations."* 

Frank Leslie (Leslie's 1ll"'d Mag.), N. Y. 
“Has a large sale—and superior merit?* 

A.B. Merriam & Co., Cincinnati. 





JosEPH BuRNETT & Co., Manufacturers and Proprie- 
tors, No.27 Central Street, Boston. For sale by Druggists 
every where. 

4 SWING MACHINE.—1 he Wonderof the World! 
= ty Send $5 by your Expressman, or by mail 
for one. Call and see it. Send Stamps for sample of work 
and circular. Agents wanted. 
ddress 








PET SEWING MACHINE Co. 
2-13 7 Iremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


A Standard Medicine. 


Wistar’s Balsam 


Wistar’s 


Coughs 
and Colds. 


Balsam 


Cures 
Whooping Cough 
and Croup. 


Balsam 


Cures 
Sore Throat 
and Asthma. 


Balsam 


Cures 
Hoarseness 
and Influenza. 


Balsam 


Cures 
Consumption 
and Bronchitis. 


Balsam 


Cures 
all diseases 
of the Throat. 


Balsam 


Cures 
ali diseases 
of the Lungs. 


Balsam 


Wistar’s 
Wistar’s 
Wistar’s 
Wistar’s 
Wistar’s 


Wistar’s 


Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, Boston, and 
sold by Druggists and Dealers generally. 17—4t 


TAR SPANGLED BANNER.-—A large 40-column 
paper, Ledger size, illustrated. Devoted to Sketches, 
Poetry, Wit, Humor, genuine Fun, Nonsense (of a sen- 
sible kind), and to the exposure of Swindling, Humbugs, 
etc. Only 75 cts. a year, and a superb engraving, ** Evan- 
geline,’’ I 1-2x2 feet, gratis, 30,000 circulation. Money re- 
Junded to all who ask it. It is wide-awake, fearless, 





truthful. Try it now. 75 centsa year. Specimens 
FREE. Address “ BANNER." 
18—4t Hinsdale, N. H. 





THOSE WHO SUFFER from nervous irritations, itch'ng, 
uneasiness, and the discomfort that follows trom an en- 
feebled and disordered state of the system. should take 
AYER‘S SARSAPARILLA, and cleanse the blood. 
Purge out the lurking distemper that undermines the 
health, and the constitutional vigor will return. 





4 Oo Sold. The Wonder of the World. The 
9 Magnetic Time Indicator, or ** Dollar 
Watch.’’ A PERFECT Gem. Elegantly cased in Oroide of 
Gold, superior compass attachment, enamelled dial, sil- 
ver and brass works, yzlazs crystal, size of ladies’ watch. 
Will denote correct time, warranted five years, superb 
and showy case, entirely of metal. This is no WOOD 
Compass. Is entirely new, patented. 6500 soldin three 
weeks. Only $l each, three for $2, in neat case, mailed 
free. Trade supplied. Address the sole manufacturers, 
MAGNETIC WATCH Co., 
17—3t Hinsdale, N. H. 


FOWLE’S PILE AND HUMOR CURE. 
Warranted a perfect CURE for ali kinds of PILES, 
LEPROSY, SCROFULA, SALT RHEUM, DYSPEP- 
S1A, CATARRH, and all diseases of the SKIN and 
BLOOD. Entirely vegetable. In case of failure, please 
send and get your money. No failures for 12 years. Over 
16.000 Certificates on hand. D. FOWLE, Chemist, 
Boston. Sold everywhere. $l a Bottle. Send sg 

t 





culars. 


AINTER’S Manual gives best methods and latest 

improvements in house, sign and ornamental paint- 

ing, varnishing, graining, polishing, staining, gilding, 

lazing, silvering, glass spans. Dovet hanging, etc. 

ractical book for practical men. 5S@ cents of any book- 
seller, or JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Art of Training Animals, a complete guide to 
breaking, taming and training ail animals, including the 
wonderful feats of all “*trick’’ animals. 210 pages, 60 il- 
lustrations, 50 cts. Watchmaker and Jeveller's Manual, 
15. Soapmaker’s Manual, 25. Horseshoer’s Manual, 25. 
Self-Cure of Debility, Dyspepsia, Consumption, Nervous- 
ness, etc., 75. Guide to Authorship, 50. Self-Cure of 
Stammering, 25. Home Kecreations, 25. 1000 Money- 
Making Secrets, 25. Rogues and Rogueries of New York. 
Phonographic Handbook,25. Ventriloquism, 15. 15—eop3t 


QSiRir MYSTERIES.—Marvellous Feats of the 

Davenport Brothers, etc , fully and clearly ex- 

plained in HaNnEY's JOURNAL, Of any newsdealer, or sent 

S1X MONTHS ON TRIAL to any new subscriber for only 25 

cents. No free copies. JESSE HANEY & Co., 

119 Nassau St., N. Y. 

00 Cash will be given for Original Puzzles. See 

particulars in Journal. Exposures of Hum- 

bugs and Swindles in every number. New volume and 

new attractions. Each No. has 1500 square inches of 
reading and engravings. —enp3t 


S2S500 CAPITAL. Yartner wanted in every town. $2000 
profits. Address C. W. DENNIS, Rochester,N. Y. 17—4t 


s . . 

The Surprise Sewing Machine. 

PRICE, $5.00. 

A new invention—makes a beautiful and strong seam. 
Any one can use it. A liberal discount to agents. Union 
SEWING MACHINE Co., 234 Broadway, New York. 1li—4t 

TO PRINTERS. 

SE our PATENT COMPOSITION for Printers’ Ink 

ing Rollers. It is superior to anything in use and 
economical. Rollers retain their suction, do not harden, 
shrink or crack, and do not poquire washing daily. Send 
for Pamphlet. Orders solicited. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

45 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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Absolute Divorces legally obtained in New York, Indi- 
ana, Illinois and other States, for persons from any State 
or Country, legal anywhere; desertion, drunkenness, 
non-support, etc., sufficient cause; no publicity; no 
charge until divorce obtained. Advice free. Business 
established fifteen years. 

Address 
15—13t 


M. HOUSE, Attorney, 
No. 78 Nassau Street, New York City. 





Gay The ** Magic Trick Book,” Wc. “Circulars of 
Wonders,"’ free. Address B. Fox, Station“ A,"’ N. Y. City. 


Ere. use the “ANCIENT SIMPLE 
CURE."’ | Its effects are immediate. Price seventy- 
FATHER Y 





five cents. Address 





27—ly. Waterford, New York. 





AMERICAN QUILTS. 
JORDAN, MARSH & Co. 


Have now in stock a large assortment of those superior 
domestic productions, including 


AMERICAN MARSEILLES, 
AMERICAN SWISS, 
LANCASTER, 
BATES, 
ELLERTON, 
and TOILET, 


which they do not hesitate to pronounce in all respects 
equal to quilts of foreign manufacture. 

In addition they have constantly on hand a full assort- 
ment of most popular imported quilts, including 


Exposition 
Marseilles, 


Alhambra, 
and Ohintz, 


- All Marked at Low Prices. 
JORDAN, MARSH & Co. 


AT RETAIL, 

242 to 250 Washington Street. 
AT WHOLESALE, 
WINTHROP SQUARE, 
BOSTON. 
BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid. for one dollar. 

THE MAN oF MysTeErRY, by John b. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, . 4 Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
TuBSDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew S.Vinton.—Tuk PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES,by G.S. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—THE SECRET,by Clara Augusta.— 

ILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Si fea la Sea GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence —THE DEATH-l'oUcH 5 4 Malcolm J. Errym.—TsE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by rancis A. Durivage.—TuE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—Tne PoLice Spy, by Francis A. Dari- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—TuE GiP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Repratp.by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1c Potrer, by Matthew 8. 

inton.—Sik RASHLEIGH'S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconrTl, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tse Kine 
OF THE SgA, by Ned Buntline.—Tu& SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—W HITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, - 4 r. J. H. Robinson.—Tus 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MAkIon'’s BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE Sea LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE Ska 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe HEART’s SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Kobin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, ¥ Sylvanus Cobb, Jr—THsE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELiNE 
DesMOND, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UnkNown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED BARB, by Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE£ 
ASHTON, 7 Major F. Cc. Hunter.—THe RUSSIAN GUARDS- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—Lif& FROM DEATH, 
by M. T. Caidor.—THE BLACK AVENGEK.by Ned Buntline. 
—THE SCARLE« FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THEe GOLD 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—THk Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—Pavut Larooy, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—Bianca, 
by Augus‘je J. H. Duganne.—THE Lost HEik,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CyrnTuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLACKLocg, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.rmpIA,by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue LiGhHT KEEPER'S 
PRIzE,by Major F. C. Hiunter.—THE SPANISU JANSEUSE, 

John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS,bY 
Lieutenant Murray.—THe CasBin Bor, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech —Por- 
LAR Reacn, by M. T. Caldor —liik Girsey BRiGanp, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THe COUNCIL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THE CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Corga DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip,by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
OF DEATH, by Ha Harewood Leech.—Orruna’s Hvs- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—Onz-EvED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue 
Forest RanGer, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—RosaLtue, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE mon ae Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE LApDy ImoGeEN,by Prof. J. H. Ingraham.—TuE Tex- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J.H. Robinson.—Tug Highwaymax, 
by Lieutenant Murray.—THr Countess, by Sylvanus 

obb, Jr.—THE SpaNiISH MUSKETEER, by Lieut. Murray.— 
HvuGuH Carpet, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE ARMOREE OF 
TYRE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE GirseYy's REVENGE, b 
Edwin 8. Scudder.—Tur GamBLExK's Fats, by Mrs. L. @. 
Goodwin.—1HE CASTILIAN Baipg, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
— THE PHANTCM OF THE SEa, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE CHILD OF THE.WRECK, by Major F.C. Hunter.—Ing 
MOUNTAINEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pusiisuers, 


No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
Ga For SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY. 
CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


OnE HUNDRED PAGEs of choice and entertaining 
STORIES, ADVENTURES, SERIALS, POEMS and FINE 
ILLUSTRATIONS in every number, making 


TWELVE HUNDRED PAGES EACH YEAR, 
for the low price of fifteen cents, or ONE DOLLAR AND 
Firry CENTS a year. 

*,* Sold by all Newadealers, or sent one year by the 

auviishers upon receipt of $1.50, or seven for 
specimen 


900; 13 copies, $15.00. A sent upon re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. Address 








ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, 
Boston, Mass. 
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didn’t allow her to beg. O, for one of those oranges 
tocarry home! The child looked, and longed, and 
hesitated, and at last the temptation was too strong. 
She stole on tiptoe toward the table, took one of the 
oranges and hid it in her pocket, and was going to 
her chair again, when Agnes came out of her win- 
dow, whence she had been watching, and caught her. 

Poor Maggie! There she stood with Agnes holding 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








° SPRING. 





Sweet spring returns—the gladsome spring, 
With beauties lovely to be seen; 
Fresh flowers, fresh leaves, and fields and trees 
All clothed in their new dress of green, 
And perfumed groves, and cowslip banks, 
And scented violets, white and blue, 
And mossy beds, and primrose flowers, 
And skies of softest azure, too. 
How fair and bright all things appear, 
The very leaves seem glad with joy; 
A thousand warblers fill the air 
With thrilling songs of melody; 
The lark trills out in early morn 
Sweet notes of gladness high above; 
Bright sunshine glitters o'er the earth, 
And all things speak of beauty, love. 
The fruit trees blush in beauteous pride, 
With blossoms laden sweet and fair, 
And balmy zephyrs waft along 
Delicious perfume on the air. 
The swallows all return again, 
The cuckoo shouts with wild delight, 
The lambkins frisk about the fields, 
The brooklets laugh o'er pebbles bright, 
The very streams and rippling rills 
Seem happy neath the face of heaven; 
From fragrant bowers to forest glades 
There seems fresh life and sweetness given, 
And every flowery nook seems glad, 
Rejoicing that sweet spring is here! 
Sweet spring! that speaks of coming joy, 
O weicome, then, thou season dear! 











Our Young Folks’ Department. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
MAMMA MABURY’S STORY. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 
eee 


RICH man was Mr. 
George Mabury, and he 
had a beautifal wife, and 
& pretty little girl about 
nine years old, whose 
name was Agnes. They 
lived in a tine house fn 
the city, and had ser- 
vants, and Agnes and her 
mother dressed beauti- 
fully, and used to go ev- 
erywhere. 

All this rather spoiled 
the little girl, as it has 
spoiled many another lit- 
tle girl, and many older 
people, too. She got to 
put on airs, and to think 
she wasa person ot great 
conseqnence, and to look 
at poor children when she met them, as if they were 
made of very different material from that which 
formed her little body. Her mother used to check 
her very much for this, and tell her that she might 
one day be poor herself, if she was cruel to the poor, 
and then she would know how the poor felt when 
the rich were unkind to them. But all the good it 
did was that Agnes was more careful not to let her 
mother see her naughty pranks; but she played just 
as Many. 

One day a poor little girl came to Mrs. Mabury’s 
on an errand for somebody, and she was shown into 
the dining-room, where Agnes and her mother bad 
been taking luncheon. Mrs. Mabury read the note 
the child brought, and then went up stairs to answer 
it, and Agnes, with a look of disgust at the child’s 
ragg d old clothes and thin face, flounced away from 
the table and went into the recess of the bay- window, 
and sat there with the curtain dropped behind her. 
She didn’t see why that little beggar shouldn’t: have 
been left in the kitchen. 

Maggie Welsh was a very wretched child indeed, 
thin, dirty, ragged, and hopeless-looking. Her face 
was quite old, though in reality, she was no older 
than Agnes. But, you see, good living and dr g; 














Agnes be quiet, and calling the weeping and terrified 
little thief to her, asked her kindly what she took the 
orange for. 

Then Maggie’s whole story came out. Shet old 
how her father hai died two years betore, how poor 
they were, and how she had taken the orange for her 
mother. 

‘Does your mother allow you to take things?” 
asked Mrs. Mabury. 

‘No ma’am!” sobbed Maggie. ‘I was goin’ to 
tell her you gave it tome. O, don’t tell her, and I’ll 
never take anything again as long as I live.” 

Mamma Mabury listened to the child with tears in 
her eyes, and instead of sending for a policeman. to 
take her to the station-house, she filled ber pocket 
with oranges and cake, ard gave her some money, 
and sent her kindly home, promising to come and see 
her mother that very afternoon. 

“Why, mamma!” cried Agnes. 
rewarding a thiet!” 

Mrs. Mabury locked quite severely at her daugh- 
ter. ‘* Come to me, Agnes,” she said; “and I will 
tell you a story which will, I hope, do you good.” 

Agues went to her mother, and Mrs. Mabury be- 
gan: 

“I suppose you think, Agnes, that your father and 
I were rich when we were little, and had all we 
wanted, just as you have. But it was notso. Your 
father was a poor boy, not very poor, but he bad to 
work. And I, Agnes, I was as poor, and ragged, and 
miserable as that child whom you would have sent 
off to the station-house because she took an orange 
for her mother. My mother, too, had lost her hus- 
band, and she was sick, and could get no sewing to 
do, and we grew poorer and poorer. But my mother 
had not been used to poverty. She was a rich man’s 
daughter, just as you are, and had all she wanted in 
her childhood. But she was badly enough off then, 
und I was breaking my heart about her, just as this 
little Maggie is about her mother, and I also could do 
nothing to help her. At last it got so bad that 
mother sent me out to a little grocer’s store near our 
miserable attic room, to see if he would trust us for a 
loaf of bread and a pint of milk. I hated toask him, 
and she hated to have me; but we were both very 
hungry, and she was sick in bed. So I went, and 
the man refused. He wasn’t going to trust folks, he 
said. Well, there I was. I could not bear to go 
back and tell mother that [ had failed; so I wander- 
ed about the streets, and looked at things in the 
windows, and wondered if I dared snatch and run; 
and looked in people’s faces and wondered if I dared 
beg of them. I had never begged or stolen, and 
hated either as much as you do; but it is hard to be 
hungry, and still harder to see those you love hun- 
gry. The nicely dressed little girls pushed past me, 
and looked scorzf::lly at me,, just as you look at poor 
children now, and I dare say they thought I wasn’t 
the came kind as they, and hadn’t the same feelings. 
And so I wandered about, and it was nearly dark, 
and I must go back to my mother. 

“But I was resolved to carry something, and 
watched my chance. There was an open window 
with loaves of bread in it. I watched till I thought 
no one was looking, and was just stretching out my 
hand to snatch one, when | felt a hand on my shoul- 
der. Of course I thought it was a policeman. I 

didn’t know what happened then, for I fainted. 
When I came to myself, I was in the ladies’ private 
room of an eating saloon, and one lady was holding 
me in her arms while another wet my head with 
water, and rubbed my hands. When I opened my 
eyes, the lady who held me sent the other away, and 
asked me why I was taking that bread. It was she 
who had put ber band on my shoulder, seeing what 
I was sbout. Well, I began to cry, and I told her all 
my story, just as poor Maggie told me hers to-day. 
And God be thanked! I found a friend then. That 
lady didn’t calime liar nor thief, nor send for the 
policeman. She wept over me, and called a carriage 
and filled it with food, and then she and I got in, 
and were driven to the house where my mother and 
I had an attic. And after a few days that lady took 
my mother and me home to the house where she 
lived alone; and when my own poor dear mother 
died, after having every care, the kind angel of a 


“T never heard of 





and an easy life, make a great difference in people’s 
looks. 

Maggie sat there with her hungry eyes fixed on the 
table, wishing that she had one of those oranges, or 
a piece of that cake, or a sandwich. She was tired of 
potatoes and herrings, and even of those she did not 
getenough. Bat if she had an orange, she thought, 
she would not eat it herself, but would carry it to her 
mother. Poor mother! how she had to work, and 
how she cried because she earned so little, and be- 
cause father was dead, and how thin and pale she 
grew day after day. Maggie always choked up when 
she thought of her mother, and she used to study 
how she could get money, and was almost ready to 

beg for poor mother’s sake. But Maggie’s mother 


her by thejsleeve, and calling her a thief, when Mrs. 
Mabury came down. It was terrible. 

“Send for a policeman, mamma, and have her 
taken off to the station-house!” cried out Agnes, 
quite excited. 

Bat Mrs. Mabury shut the dining-room door, bade 


lady adopted me as her own daughter. And she is 
your grandmother Sumner, God bless her! If she had 
not been there to save me, what might I not have 
been to-day?” 

By this time Mamma Mabury was crying, and 
Agnes was crying with her. It was almost impossi- 
ble to think that ber beautiful mamma had ever been 
@ poor, ragged, hungry little girl, on the point of 
stealing a loaf of bread; but Agnes had to believe it; 
and, as Mrs. Mabury said, it did her good. Youmay 
be sure she was never again huughty with poor chil- 
dren, but helped them all she could, remembering 
her own mother. 

And you may be sure, too, that Maggie Welsh was 
looked out for, though she wasn’t adopted by a rich 
lady. Her mother was helped to a comfortable 
house, and given nice things when she was sick, and 
given work when she was well, and well paid for it, 
too. And Maggie was dressed up and sent to schoul, 
and to this day there is not a decenter pair of com- 
mon folks than Maggie and her mother, nor a happi- 
er either; and all thanks to mamma Mabury. And 
thanks to dear old grandma Sumner, who saved the 
ligtle girl so many years ago. And, above all, thanks 
to God who sent grandma Sumner on her errand of 
mercy, and who sends ail good people, and rewards 
them some day. 

‘Dear grandma!” cried out Agnes the next time 
she saw the old lady; and, saying that, hugged her 





and burst into —_ 


“Why, child, what is it?” asked grandma. 

**‘ Mamma told me,” was all Agnes could say. 

It was ali she needed to say. The elder lady looked 
up at Mamma Mabnury, and the two smiled at each 
other, and then kissed each other, as they thought of 
that time so long ago. 





‘**BONNIE ANNIE LAURIE.” 


Almost every one is familiar with the sweet song of 
“Annie Laurie,” though it may not be generally 
koown that the fair-faced maiten was not a creature 
of imagination, but an actual verity, of whose ances- 
try honorable mention is made in Scottish history. . 

Stephen Laurie was a flourishing Dumfries mer- 
chant before James VI. became king. Prior to 1611, 
he married Marion, daughter of Provost Corane— 
getting with ber a handsome marriage portion. His 


of Lochinvar, Bithbought, Shail castle and Max wel- 
ton whose ‘braes are bonnie.” Stephen Laurie, 
then a man of many acres, took the designation of 
Maxwelton, leaving, at his death, his lands and titles 
to his eldest son John. 

The next head of the house was Robert, a baronet. 
He was twice married, and had, by his second wifs, 


the latter is thus entered in the family register by 
her father: “At the pleasure of Almighty God, my 
daughter, Annie Laurie, was born upon the 16th day 
of December, 1682 years, about six o’clock in the 
morning, and was baptized by Mr. Geo. Hauter,” 
(minister of Glenclairn.) 

This minute is worth quoting, as the little strang- 
er, whose entry into life it announces, grew to be the 
most beautiful Dumfriessian lady of the day, and the 
hervine of a song which had rendered her charms 
immortal: 


* Her brow is like the snow drift, 
Her throat is like the swan, 
Her face it is the fairest, 
That e'er the sun shone on— 
That e‘er the sun shone on, 
And dark blue is her eye, 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I'd lay me down and die!"* 


The well-known lyric, cf which these lines form a 
part, was composed by Mr. Douglass Finland, an ar- 
dent admirer of “‘ bonnie Annie,” who did not, how- 
ever, return his affection, but married bis rival, 
Alexander Fergusson. 


FAT AND LEAN FOLKS. 


Fat Man—Doctor, see how I waddle, and hear me 
wheeze! Can anything be done to remove this load? 
I should weigh 160 pounds, whereas I weigh 250 
pounds. 

Doctor—If you will observe, for one year, these 
rules, you will come down to the 160 pounds, and en- 
joy better health, with increased cheerfulness and 
activity: Reduce the quantity of food one quarter, 
and increase the proportion of animal food. At the 
end of three months reduce the quantity another 
quarter. Rise early, sleeping little, and walking an 
hour before breakfast. Exercise into a profuse pers- 
piration at least once a day. 

Lean Man—But, doctor, what can be done for me? 
I should weigh 160 pounds, but I can only jast throw 
130! 

Doctor—Nothing is easier, if you will observe a fow 
simple rules: Eat freely of oatmeal and Graham 
mush, with cracked wheat and stewed fruit. Retire 
at eight o’clock, or, if you are in a hurry to become 
young and plump, go to bed at eight o’clock, and rise 
when you get ready. Cultivate jovial tellows, and do 
your share of the laughing. 








DONE ENOUGH. 


A revolati nary soldier was running for Congress, 
and his opponent was a young man who had never 
been to the wars, and it was the custom of the old 
revolutionary to tell of the hardships he had en- 
dured. Said he: 

** Fellow-citizens: I have fought and bled for my 
country; I helped to whip the British and the Indi- 
ans. I have slept on the field of battle with no other 
covering than the canopy of heaven. I have walked 
over the trozen ground till every footstep was marked 
with blood.” 

Just about this time, one of the sovereigns, who had 
become greatly interested in his tale of sufferings, 
wiped the tears from his eyes with the extremity of 
his coat-tail, and interrupted him with: 

** Did you say you had fought the British and the 
Injins?” 

** Yes sir.” 

“Did you say you slept on the ground while sefv- 
ing your country, without any kiver?” 

“ I did.” 

“Did you say your feet covered the ground you 
walked over with blood?” 

‘1 did,” said the speaker, exultingly. 

“ Well, then,”’ said the sovereign, as he gave a sign 
of tearful emotion, ** I guess I’ll vote for t’other fel- 
low; for I’ll be blamed if you aint done enough for 
your country.” 





The latest “‘ hard case to get along with” was the 
man in Syracuse, who, the other day, at one of the 
furniture stores in town, wanted a square table with 
draws on all of its tour sides, each draw to be the 
full size of its side. He couldn’t be made to see 





that this was a physical impossibility, and went 
away in search of such a table as would suit him. 





wealth enabled him to purchase of Sir Robert Gordon | 


three sons and four daughters. The birth of one of | 





Humors of the Dap. 


THE PICKLED WATCH. 


The other day we met Wiggin, and hehad a silver- 
cased watch—hunting-case, at that. We had known 
Wiggin five-and-twenty years, and never knew him 
to carry a watch before. We asked him where he 
got it. He gave usa nod and a leer, and said he'd 
tell us. 

** Last fall,” he commenced, ‘‘I killed the old brin- 
dle cow, and put the best part of her into the beef- 
barrel. She was fat,and the beef was nice; and I 
had nigh onto a fall barrel. I didn’t want to make it 
very salt, so I set it out in the shed, where the frost 
might touch and keep it; and you’d better believe it 
made good eatin’. 

“One day my wife said to me—says she, ‘ Wiggin, 
*pears to me our beef is goin’ mighty fast.’ I went 
and looked, and, sure enough, it was goin’—goin’ 
rather faster’n I thought it ought to. ‘I’ve noticed 
it lowerin’ onaccountably this long time,’ said my 
wife. ‘Somebody is stealin’ it. Why don’t ye set a 
trap?’ 

** But my neighbors were all good-hearted kind of 
folks—though one or two of ’em might be just a leetle 
inclined to poke round where they didn’t belong— 
and I didn’t want to hurt ’en. 1 concluded, how- 
sumever, that it would be best to put the barrel, 
with what little of the beef there was left, down cel- 
lar—and I did it. 

‘* Well, when the beef was all used up, and I went 
to clear out the barrel, I found this watch in the 
pickle. It looked to me like Tom Sherman’s watch. 
Tom had worked for me considerable, and I had seen 
him have the watch—or one very much like it. 
When I saw Tom I showed him the watch, and he 
said, right off, it was his. 

* How’d ye lose it?” said I. 

***T carried it in my pocket without any chain, and 
must have dropped it out when I was stoopin,’ said 
he. 

“‘ Well,” said I, ‘‘ then ye must have been stoopin’ 
over my beef-barrel, fur I found it in the pickle!” 


** With that Tom looked kind of sheepish; and I 


guees he saw the twinkle in my eye. 

*** Let me look at that ere watch agin,’ said he. 

“ He looked at it a little while, aud then he handed 
it back to me. 

“¢QOn the whole, Mr. Wiggin,’ says he, ‘I guess 
that aint my watch, arter all. It must belong to 
somebody else.” And with that he walked off. 

‘I carried the watch to our jeweller, and he found 
that the cases had shut so tight that the works 
hadn’t been pickled a bit; and for a dollar he cleaned 
it up in good shape, and set it to rannin’. It’s a first- 
rate timekeeper, and I reckon that whoever took my 
beef paid all ’twas worth.” 


TILLEBAT’S PREDICAMENT. 


It comes very hard on poor Tillebat Titmouse, 
with a salary of ten dollars a week, to have to give 
the dearest girl in the world a supper after taking 
her to the theatre. The little conceited animal im- 
agines, with too many of a certain class, that respect- 
ability amounts to nothing, style is everything. 
Therefore be must appear out of character before the 
lady of his affections, and go to the expense of a sup- 
per at a fashionable restaurant. He hands ber the 
bill of fare. She sees ‘“‘ woodcock,” and never hav- 
ing seen the bird, wants to try it from curivsity. 
Titmouse looks dismayed, for the price is three dol- 
lars, and cries out: 

* What, a whole woodcock! Why, that fowl’s as 
large as a turkey.”’ 

**O, then,” she says, “ I’ll take an oyster stew.” 

He feels relieved, and places the ditference to the 
credit of his washerwoman. 








MINOR JOKES. 

What interjection is of the feminine gender?— 
A-lass. 

What fish is most seasonable in winter?—A good 
skate. 

Can you spell brandy with three letters in French? 
—ODV. 

When is a sick man a contradiction ?—When he is 
an impatient patient. 

What vegetable is anything but agreeable on board 
a ship?—A leek. 

Whale a youngster and what do you get out of 
him ?—Blubber. 

Ladies, please be sweet, but don’t be too formal. 
Be roses—but don’t be prim roses. 

The Mariner’s Compass has done some of the most 
important Needle Work in the world. 

An enthusiastic disciple of Preissnitz declared that 
water could cnre everything, even drunkenness. 

Men who endeavor to lvok fiercely by cultivating 
profuse whiskers, must be hair em scare-em f.liows. 

“ How do you get that lovely perfume?” asked 
one lady of another. “It is scent to me,” replied 
the other. 


An Irishman remarked that a true gentleman will | 


never look at the faults of » pretty woman without 
shutting his eyes. 
We have heard of but one old woman that “‘ kissed 


















her cow,” bat thore are thousands of young ones that | 


kiss great calves. 

To mash a troublesome creditor’s nose is not the 
moet commendable mode of effecting the settlement 
of his bill. 

Conundrum by an “Arkansas Traveller.”—Why is 
& piece of music like an Arkansas forest 7?— Bocause it 
is fall of bare. 
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THOMES & TALBOT. 
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or to shorten th. er 
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A quiet, proud ¢ | «.: 
dace Holland—m: ‘ 
pessible, to inspir.. -; . 


of strong aff ctk 
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much in books, ar 





donym, 

Muriel was the plain one of the three + 
cept rather a large mouth, her features | or: «>. 
good, but she was sallow, and had we (| «: 


was also shy and sensitive, blashing wh. +: 
and shrinking into corners in all mixe | ©’ 
Even when you believed that you had « |: 
shyness, it would return upon ber at th « 


88 you could bat observe pit filly, twing. * 
fication in addition to the pain of diffi fer 
rest, she was good-natured, belptul, «..- | 
quite domestic. Mel’s puddings and 7 ol 
were favorably known in the family, an: 
was 80 successful with puff pastry as wa 
daughter of the house. 

Griselda, the youngest, was also the pr:. | 
three. She was quick-witted, brilliant .  «.. 
tive, too. Her intellect was perhaps rece: 
than inventive, but what she gained fro- uw, 
conversation, she had the art to make b 
being a ready talker, she seldom failed 
those with whom she conversed, wheth- 
old. Of course she had many admirer 
called a flirt, indeed, but in intention, I + : 
was innocent of coquetry. Naturally ge, - 
occur to her that she should stiffen > 
Spproach of gentlemen, lest those susce: | 
liers should be victimized by her attra: 
that she was indifferent to their admir \ 
probably held a secret belief that her bea 
en her for the purpose of inspiring it, 
thrill of pride, I doubt not, the knowled, 


was Griselda Holland, and not above the 
Petty toibles that often diversify the fem 
acter. Bat with it all there wasa kindlis bys 
and a true heart, if you could only reach ! 
Though not rich, the Hollands lived ge 


ner in @ wealthy firm, to which, howe: 
brought only the capital of an excelle 
tact. Consequently his sbare of the year! 
was comparatively small, entailing a p “. 
economy which the family could have dis; 
cheerfally, if they had bad the opporte 
girls, or at least Grisel la and perhaps Ce ‘ 
longings, of thermal recurrence, for a sea 
atoga or Newport, for Niagara and the W: 
tains, but these indulgences were quite : 
(estion with their limited income. We 
therefureon a mid-Jane day discussing + 
anxiety the question of where they are to. 

“I should think your Aunt Candace m' 
us thissammer. It has been two years 
‘a there,” observed Mrs. Holland. 
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